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teacKers. Findings suggested that' certain instructional practices are 
related "to student academic involvement, student social interactions,' , 
and student attitudes .toward the class. The types of /instruct ion'al 
practices associated with student academic involvement reflected a 
direct teaching metiiod in which the teacher presented information, *. 
questioned students, and provided supportive feedback. Handicapped 
students reported more positive attitudes toward the class whe/l they 

' were more academically involved in the. instructional' tasks of the 
classroom. Main^treaming programs that facilitated students' academic 
involvement ani social integration on the school playground were 
identified. It was also concluded that the 'effectiveness of a^ 
mainstreaming program can be facilitated when principals provided 
specific kinds of administrative support . Regular education^ teachers 
were able to incorporate the handicapped student into the class 
instruction without decreasing the amount of time spent in academic 
instruction, for when the handicapped student was in the regular 
education classroom, the teacher and— low. achieving students" spent 
more time in academic tasks than when the handicapped student w^s jiot % 
in the room. Contrary to teacher expectation research indicating that 
teachers shun the lower achieving students and Jspend, more time with 
higher achieving students, the teachers in this sample interacted 
more often with the handicapped student than with high and medium 
achieving students. (Author/CL) 
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ABSTRACT 



This observationaT study investigated the process- of mainstreaning 
handicapped children into regular education prograns. Four objectives were 
defined: * * *' ^ 

1. To identify instructional practices related to the behavior and - 
attitudes of handicapped studants; 

^ 2. To identify progran structures and administrative practices 
related to effective mainstreaning; r 

3. Toi determine how well regular education teachers ninimize 

-disruptions and effectively integrate the handicapped student into 
classroom instruction; 

4; To obtain information useful in increasing teacher awareness of 
\ differences between the behavior of handicapped , students and that 
of nonhandicapped students, and to determine whether teachers 
interact differently with the two types of students. 

The sample consisted of thirty-two students enrolled in special- day 
classes "and mainstreamed for approximately one hour per day- Systematic 
observations were focused in turn on the handicapped student, nonhandicapped 
students, and the regular education teacher over a six-month period. 
Additional data were obtained from teacher questionnaires, teacher 
interviews, and student interviews. 

The findings suggest that. certain instructional practices are related 
to student academic involvement, student social interactions, and student 
attitude toward the class. The types of instructional practices associated 
with student academic involvement reflected a direct teaching method in 
v(hich the teacher presented information, questioned students, and provided 
supportive feedback. Handicapped students reported more positive attitudes 
toward the class when they were more academically involved in the 
instructional tasks of the classroom. ' 



_ Mainstreaming programs that f agitated students' academic involvement 
and social integration on the school playground were identified. It was 
also concluded that the effectiveness of a mainstreaming program can be 
facilitated when principals provided specified kinds of administrative 
support. 

Regular education teachers were able to incorporate the handicapped 
student into the class instruction "without decreasing' tW amount of time 
spent in academic instruction, for when the handicapped Vtudent was in the 
regular education classroom, the teacher and low-achieving students spent 
more time in academic tasks than when the handicapped stuHent was not in the 
room. Contrary to" teacher expectation research indicatinSrth^t teachers 
tend to shun the lower achieving students and* spend more time with higher / 
achieving students, the teachers in this sample interacted more often with 
the handicapped student than with the high- and medium-achieving students. 

The findings report instructional practices that will be helpful to 
regular education teachers and principals seeking to improve the 
mainstreaming process at their schools. Regular education teachers should 
be encouraged by the findings that such teacher% are able to remain task 
oriented when' the handicapped student is in the room and can spend at least 
proportionate amounts of time with the handicapped students without 
disadvantage to the regular instructional program. * 
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' • ••■ vl INTRODUCTION 

* • 

* \ » I.""'' s • « 

• •■ V :• . •-• •-• 

Since the^gnactment of PuMic Law 94-142/ policymakers and educators 
have wanted to' know how best to carry out, the mandate that' all handicapped 
children be educated in the least restrictive environment. Depending on the 
student's needs, different approaches .are used to carry out the mandate. 
This report investigates the effectiveness of one approach to Implementing 
PL 94-142 — placing handicapped students in 'regular education classes for 
part of the school day, tmainst reaming). Specifically, this study examines 
mainstreaming at t{ie classroom level arid describes instructional practices 
related to beneficial mainstreaming. experiences. 

* . . . . 

Placing handicapped children in regular classrooms for part of the day 
is intended to benefit. both handicapped ai\d nonhdndicapped students. For 
example, peer influences are expected to help the Handicapped student 
develop appropriate social skills. In addition, the regular teacher is 
expected to help the handicapped student, acquire behavior necessary for 
learning in large groupls. Finally, the nonhandicapped student is expected 
to develop art understanding of, and a positive attitude toward, handicapped 
students'. • . - * . . t r 

These expected benefits ass.unie that the regular. classroom teachers will 
have th^know^edge and/ skills needed toMmplement an effective mainstreaming 
fn thei^P:lassrooms. Teacher repoirts suggest otherwise. In a previous SRI 
study "(Stall ings, et al , 1979), regular education teachers reported that 
th6y felt inadequate when working with mainstreamed handicapped students. 
Thesfe teacfters fel t the^needed expl icit information about instructional 
practices. concWcive to handicapped students* 1 desirable classroom behavior 
and attitudes.' Teachers often reported that much _of the time normally used * 
for academic 'instruction was spent in procedural matters such as explaining 



assignments and distri but1 ng material § when the handicapped student was in 
the room. Thus, nonhandicappedv.student's recefved less i nstructiohal time. 
The^eachers wanted to know how to minimize disruptions of academic 
instruction in~mainstreaming situations. , 

YaIso in*the previous study, school principals rented a need'for. *^ :, 
information about administrative practices appropriate f or he^Jng the ^ 
classroom teachers provide an effective "mainst reaming environment^* 
Principals expressed concern about the type of program structure— one that 
they could 'provide—that would help the* classroom 'teachers. They were- 
SRecifically concerned with identifying the types of instructional setting!" 
tMt might help to facilitate mainst reaming. Principals als,o needed ^ 
information about the relationship between classroom characteristics, such 
as the number' of maihstreamed/stjudefits in the room, and the teacher's 
ability to teach effectively. .„ • ' • ..- '- 



Purpose of Tfti s Study . . , % . 

...•To provide the necessary information for teachers and principals, this 
project carried" out research in mainst reamed classrooms. For teachers, this 
research identified instructional practices related to students.' behavior 
and attitudes and examined the disruption of academic instruction in 
classrooms with handicapped students. ' Al so, A he project examined teachers' 
attitudes and the frequency of communication between regular and special 
education teachers.- For principals, the project investigated administrative 
issues refated to classroom processes, such as program structure"/ class 
-sizef^nd number of handicapped students ih the classroom. 



Rp«;parch Obj ectives and Questions • ; 

To provide the a'boVe information to teachers and principals, the 
investigators first .identified research objectives and questions related to 
each objective. The objectives and questions are listed in Exhibit ,1 . . 



Objective 1 delates to classroom teachers. Objective 2 relates' to the ^> 
concerns -of prirfcipals. ^Objebtfves 3 and 4 relate to differences "between 
handicapped and nonhandicapped students in the, classroom. 



Overview of the \Report 

This i^eport^ contains four additional chapters: 

V Chapter II Development of the Research Model 

Chapter HI Method of Approach, 
, . Chapter IV Analysis and Results * - / 

i - :j- 

Chapter V Summary of Findings and Recommendations 

* ' 

Chapter II reviews related research and presents a conceptual model 
that guided this investigation. Chapter III presents the study design, 
sample, data collection procedures, and research variables. In Chapter IV 
the analysis and results for each research question are presented. Chapte 
V presents the summary of findings and. recommendations v for classroom 
teachers and principals. 



■ \ 



Exhibit 1 - , * 

* * 

OBJECTIVES AND RESEARCH QUESTIONS' 



> 



Object! ve 

1 To identify instructional 
practices related to the 
behavior and attitudes 
of handicapped students. 



Research Questions 

1.1 How do instructional 
practices relate to the 
handicapped student's 
behavior in the classroom? 

1.2 How dp instructional 
practices relate to' #he 
handicapped student's 
attitude? 



To identify program 
structures and administra- 
tive practices related to 
effective mainstream! ng. 



Is the type of program 
structure related to 
instructional practices 
and student behavior? 



2.1 



2.2 



2.3 



2.4 



2.5 Is class size rerated to 
student behavior? 

2.6 Is the number of handicapped 
students in the classroom 
related to student behavior? 



Is the type of prog ram « 
structure related to* student 
attitudes? 

La program structure related 
to the communication between 
regular and special educa- 
tion teachers? 

Is program structure related 
to the teachers 1 attitudes 
toward mainstreaming? 
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Exhibit 1 (concluded) 



To determine how well 
regular education teachers 
minimize disruptions and 
effectively integrate the 
handicapped student into 
classroom Instruction. 



3.1 Do the instructional 

practices jthat occur when 
the handicapped^tudent is 
in the regular classroom 
differ' from those that occur 
when the handicapped student 
is not in the regular 
classroom? 



3.2 Does nonhandicapped : 
students' behavior that 
- occurs when the handicapped 
student iS^ in the regiilaV 
classroom differ from that 
which occurs when the * 
handicapped student Is not 
in the regular classroom? 



To obtain information useful 4.1 
in increasing teacher aware- 
ness of differences between 
the behavior of handicapped 
students and that of nonhandi- ■ 
capped students, v and t<5 deter- , 4.2 
mine whether teachers interact 
differently with*the two 
types of students.^ 



How does the handicapped 
students' behavior compare 
with that o'f the regular 
education students? 

Does the handicapped 
students' behavior in the 
regular classroom differ* 
from that in the special 
education class? 



4.3 Do teacher's interact 
differently with 

• % nonhandicapped and 
-handicapped students? 

4.4 Are teachers' attitudes 
related to the instructional 
practices that they use with 
the handicapped student? 



RELATED "RESEARCH AND RESEARCH MODEL 



9 * 



This chapter^ scusses research findings relevant to the stucty 
objectives, and presents a model used to guide 'the research for identifying 
effective instructional practices. / > 



■v " 



Rel ated^Researc h 



x * , This discussion is 0^1^:6^ by. the study objectives, and presents' a 
'Vv^utMfi^\of research f indings^reTated to each objective. \ 



identification of Instructional Practices Related 



QfriWt ... 

tffiH^^ Behavior and Attitudes 




at specifically related instructional practices 
Behavior or attitudes; however, on the basis of 
qtion, we were able to define the appropriate 
practices. Two types of measures are available 
practices. One type would measure all 
j#h the student was exposed, whether on a 
bf' a group. The other type would measure only 
handicapped student on a one-to-one basis*. The 
'search We; reviewed indicates that individual students receive one-to-one 
truction^for only a snail percentage of class time and receive group 

srcentage of the time. Therefore, the 
Tneafure af group-focused^instructional practices provides a more appropriate 
measure. 
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Objective 2; Identification of Program Structure 
Administrative /Deci sions Related to Effective Mainstreaming 

' /} ; ■ ■ ; ~ — • . 

s For this objective, research related to program structure, staff 
communication, and teacher attitudes was identified . v 

Program Structure 

Guerin and Szathocky (1974) investigated differences in student 
behavior and staff communication in four types of mainstreaming programs 
established to integrate mildly retarded students into the regular claskroom 
setting. The four programs were: 

Program 1, in which special education students are assigned to a 
special day class and are sent to the regular classroom for specific 
blocks of time; 

„ Progranu.2, in which special education studlits are enrolled in small- 
sized regular classrooms, and special materials and aides are provided - 
to assist the special education students; 

Program 3, in' which the special education program functions as a formal 
resource center, and special education students placed in regular ' 
classrooms enter the resource center for evaluations., prescriptive 
planning, and instructions; and , 

Program^, in which the special education students are part of the 
regular classrodm and are seen by a special education teacher for 
v supplementary instruction, often -of a tutorial nature. 

\ , • * - 

Results indicated that the general behavior of the special education 
pupils in these programs was nearly identical to that of their regular 
classmates and that more desirable behavior was -found ^mong pupils placed in 
the regular classroom for most of the school day (Program 4). 

' The study also investigated the relationship between administrative 
support and effective mainstreaming. The results indicate that a strong 
positive attitude toward mainstreaming on the part of the central 



administration is critical to the creation and maintenance of the program. 
Building-level support, from the principal was important and, .in some 
instances, essential to the success of the ■mainstreamirtg program. • 

Student integration into the school 'environment was also assessed. The 
results indicate that the type of program was related to the students' level 
of integration. In the present study, students were asked to report the - 
degree to which they were integrated on the school playground. 

Communication between Special and Regular Educators 

A longitudinal study (Stearns, 1 980)' util ized case study methodol ogy .to 
examine the'process of implementing PL 94-142 in 22 local education 
agenices. Several factors facilitated mainstreaming of handicapped students 
into regular classroom environment: 

. A supportive principal. 

. A good workinn ^lationship between special and regular education . 

V tf ichors. 

. .Aides and assistances to support regular teachers. 

. Personnel who work with both special and regular education teachers 
to ensure a coordinated program for individual children. 

||sults from the second year of the same study (Wright, 1980) indicated 
that mainstreaming also was facilitated by a number of schodl -level 
strategies for monitoring students' progress in regular classrooms and for 
keeping open the channels of communication between special and regular 
educators. These monitoring techniques included having notebooks passed 
bGtween regular and special teachers to keep track of student progress and 
behavipr and using individual student assignment sheets. 
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The results indicated that a certain degree of school-level structure 
facilitates communication between special and regular educators, and we 
formulated research questibns regarding program structure and- communication 
to provide additional information about this relationship. 



Teacher Attitudes 

- 

Guerih and Szatlocky (1974) investigated the relationship between 



school -level factors and teachers' attitudes jto^ard mainstreaming. The 
attitude of the special education teacher in a schopl appeared to be a 
crucial determiner of the regular teachers 1 reactions to mainstreaming. 

/ m , ' 

We fbunt^'no research on the class size of the mainstreamed dassro ^ o 

the number of handicapped students in the room 



Objective 3: The Degree to Which tffe^Regu!4r Education, 
teachers Are Able to Minimize Disruptions . 

We found no studies that compared the amount of class time devoted to 

academic instruction when the handicapped student is in the mainstreamed 
A . • v - ... 

classroom with that when the student is not in the room. 



Objective 4: Identification of Differences between the Behavior 
of Handicapped^and Nonhandicapped Students and Differences in 
Teacher 'Interactions with the Two Types of Students 

Several studies investigated the differences' between regular and 
special education classrooms. Thus Bryan (1974) investigated differences 
between regular and special education students in the mainstreamed 
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classroom. He found that learning-disabled and regular students did not 
differ significantly in the tot&l proportion of time they spent interacting 
v/ith teachers in the regular edutaWon classroom. ; But, regular educators 
were almost three times more likely to respond to the verbal initiations of 
„the nonhandicapped students than to those of the handicapped students. 
About one-half of the time spent with the handicapped students was devoted 
to providing indi vidua/ help, but only one-quarter qf the time spent with 
the nonhandicapped student was used 'far" individual assistance. The two 
groups of students did not differ significantly in the amount of positive 

and negative reinforcement received from "the teacher, 

■v. ... 

rB^ ^n (1974) alsoMnvestigated whether the behavior of learning 
disabled children in the regular classroom differed from their behavior in 
sessions with the learning disability specialists. For the learning 
disabled students, the rdtio of task-oriented to nontask-oriented behavior 
was higher in the special education setting than in tjie regular elementary 
^classroom. ^ 

' Kaufman, Agard, and Semmel .(cited in Gottlieb & Leyser, 1981) observed 
150 .special education classes ana 400 mainst reamed classes. Both 
similarities and differences were found between the instructional patterns 
of the two kinds of classrooms. Regular and special education teachers 
asked similar numbers of questions. Pupils in regular classes interacted 
with the teacher about as often as did students in self-contained classes 
(27.8% and 26.5$ of the time, respectively). Regular and special education 
students interacted with other students equally often (5.3% and 5,2% of the 
observations, respectively). Most like.ly, the differences between the two 
types of classroom environments were' related to the class size. That is, 
regular educators taught in large groups more often than did special 
educators. Regular educators spent 12.0% of their time providing individual 
instruction, while special educators spent 26.7% of their time ia this way. 

21 : 
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An observational study of classroom interactions conducted by Stroud 
(1978)'yielded results simila^tp those of Kaufman, et all*- (In press) . . That 
is, special and regular education classes appeared to be more. alike than 
different. The study found few significant differences between regular and 
special class instructional practices, ^Educable mentally retarded students 
v in regular classes were treated in about the same waV as regular students, 
In\both settings, the classes stayed, on- task over 95% of th^time, and most 
of the activity v**s learning-oriented rather than managerial. > 

The research reviewed sugges'ts that when handicapped students, are in 
the regular education classroom, their behavior does not differ , 
significantly from that of the nonhandicapped student. Conflicting results 
are reported regarding the regular education teacher's interactions with the 
two groups of students. Kaufman, et al . (in press) reported that the two' 
groups of Students were treated in abojut the same way, while Bryan (1974) 
reported that teachers were more likely to respond tothe verbal initiations 
of nonhandicapped students than to those of handicapped students. 

One possible explanation ^of these conflicting results is that both 
studies neglected to identify the achievement Tevel of the nonhandicapped 
students. Previous research indicated that teachers often interact 
differently with students of different achievement levels. Therefore, ' 
aggregating nonhandicapped students, regardless of achievement level, may 
not be appropriate in addressing this question. In the present study, all 
questions related to nonhandicapped students will identify the students by 
achievement level, that is, high, medium, and low. 

Previous research also revealed differences in the instructional 
practices of regular kjid special education teachers. Most of the 
differences would toe expected for they are related to the class size of the 
' twojkinds of classrooms. The important question is whether differences are 
to-be found .between the special education students 1 academic involvement in 
the regular education classroom and in the special education classroom. 
This question" was investigated in the present stucty. 
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Sumnfary of Related Research * 

A review of the literature did not identify research on the 
relationship between' instruction practices and^thfe behavior of ^e 
handicapped student. The related literature did 'reveal, that'the appropriate 
measure of instructional practices shouH be al J instructional practices of 
the teacher whether directed to individual 'students of group-focused . 

Research was identified indicating that program structure njight^be 
related to student behavior in the classroom and integration into the school 
environment. Two, studies indicated that teacher attitudes and staff 
communication might be influenced by school -leveV^.factors* The present 
research formulated questions' concerning th6 relationship between program 
structure and (a) teacher attitudes, (6) Jstaf'f communication, (c) student 
classroom behavior, (d) student attitudes, arjd^[e) instructional practices. 

, No research was identified on the relationships between student 
behavior, class size, and the number of handicapped students in the room. 
These relationships will be investigated in the present study. 

No research compared the instruction of the regular classrobm when the 

handicapped student was jn the room with thaV which occurred when the 

■ .■*<& 

handicapped student was not in the room. Regular educators repprt.that 
mainstreamed handicapped students disrupt the academic instruction of the 
classroom. Research is needed to confirm or refute these grievances of the 
regular educators. The present research formulated two questions related to 
this issue. 

Research on the classroom behavior of handicapped and nonhandicapped 
students yielded confl icting results. To obtain more precise information 
regarding the nonhandicapped students, this study will identify 
nonhandicapped students by their t achievement level . 
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Several' studies revealed differences In the Instructional, practices- 
used in regular and special education classroojns- While these results are 
interesting*, they would be expected since the class s-ize of the two kinds of 
classrooms ar,e different. The .research question that should be addressed is 
the degree to which* the special education student is invo.l ved in. classroom 
instruction while^in the gegulaK classroom" a^'^Djnp^red to Hfs-or*her" 
involvement while in the special education classroom. This comparison wfs[l / 
provide information abotft the student's ability to adjust to a different 
; classroom, '^SVferent teacher, different- students, and different 
instructional practices. 
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The, review of the related .research helped to identify specific issues 
that previous research had' not addressed* ■ .Identifying these issues helped 
us tor' identity the* variables to be ti^d in, addressing the research questions 
of this study. We next needed to develop a conceptual model that would 

guide the investigation of our research questions. 

5 : 1 *K 



Research Model 



Because this study focused Qn instructional practices occurring in the 
classroom, we used the model -developed by Mitzel (1960) that- has guided much 
previous classroom research. Mitzel, and later Dunkin and Biddle (1974), . 
classified four kinds of variables involved in classroom research: presage, 
context, process and product. Presaae variables bear upon certain teacher 
characteristics such as age, sex; attitudes, and training experiences. 
Context variables identify the context within which instruction takes place, 
such as students 1 entry achievement level , class size, and school 
characteristics. Process variables^describe what goes on in the teachirjcj-; 
learning environmeht: the interactions and activities of teachers and 
students. Product variables deal with specified outcomes of the teaching- 
learning environment, including students 1 achievement gain and attitudes. 
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> Research using thi^s model would attempt to identify the relationship 
between a variablejin one category and a variable in another, category/ For 
example'; one can Investigate the Relationship between teacher high-level 

* questioning (a process -tfStviable) and students r gain in problem-solving 
skills (a product variable} * Another investigationmay deal with the 
relationship between teacher behavior (a.processl variable) and the class^ 
size (a context variable). The relationship between variables within one > * 
categbry niay also be investigated; such * study would deal with, for , ■ ^ 
examprey the relationship between teacher age and teacher^attitude, both 

* presage variables. ' 

Jor the present research, after the variables needed to address each 
research question had been identified, each was placed into one of the. four 
categories: presage, context, process, and product/ Figure 1 Shows the f 
variables in each- category . It should be noted that students' behavior 
^Usually is*considered a process variable, rather than a product variable; 
however, a desired outcome for mar\y handicapaed students ifi to learp 
appropriate classroom behavior. Therefore, Jin this.study, student behavior 
was considered an outcome measure. The arrows shown in Figure 1 indicate 
the relationships to be investigated, as specified in our research questions. 
■ ' ■ ■ ■ ' \ - • ' 
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Figure U* "Model for Investigating Malnstreamed Classrooms 
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Ill METHOD OF APPROACH 

this section describes the design of the study, the sample, data" 
collection procedures, and the research variables. The instruments used 4n 
the data collection are also described^ 

• •■ 

Design of the Study 

A correlational study was carried , out to answer the study questions. 
These' research questions investigated some of the relationships between the 
four kinds of variables identified in the model (see Figure 1 ): teacher 
characteristics, school and class'charaeteristics, instructional practices, 
and student' outcomes. ' ' 1 ' ' ' 

The major data collection effort was devoted to classroom 
observations. These observations provided measures of teaching practices 
and student behaviors, and were conducted at systematic intervals over a 
6-month period. Thirty-two students enrolled in special day classes, and 
mainstreamed for academic instruction for approximately one hour per day 
were, identified for the sample. Over the 6-month period, these students - 
were observed in both classroom settings (i.e., special day classes and 
regular education classes). Regular education teactiers and students also 
were observed over the same period, both when the handicapped student was in 
the room ajid when the student was not in the room. Regular education 
teachers completed questionnaires, and special education teachers were 
interviewed. All handicapped students were interviewed. \ 



V 'Thl^'Saraple : ■ s 

i .<• ; — -r 1 • • 

Standi capped * Students ^ 

; < The study sample consisted of 3? special education .spidents. All 32 
2 students had placements in learning handicapped (LH) special ^day class 
settings. In addition, each student spent a .portion of the school day 
, r mainstreamed into a regular classroom for academic instruction. For the 

• purpose of the study, we defined academic instruction as classroom 

• 'instruction concerned with reading, mathematics, .science, or social 

studies.' Each student was mainstreamed for one class" period of 

• ' .approxinatefy one hour. 

a 1 

- The special education students were 4th and 5th grade students 
according to their chronological age and years in school. There were 8 
' ' females and 24 males. The students, selected from two counties in northern 
California, represented nine school districts and 13 schools. Table 1 
describes the student sample by sex, county, district, school, ipinstream 
subject, size of special day class, size of regular class, and number of 
special education students mainstreamed in the regular classroom. Three . 
students moved out of thei r : respecti ve school districts and. were dropped 
from the sample. The demographic characteristics of each school- district 
are included in Appendix A. h 



Teachers 

When the sample of handicapped students was identified, the sample of 
teachers was self-evident; the teacher sample was .composed of both the 
special education teacher and the regular education teacher for each 
handicapped student. 
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Table 1 
STUOCNT SAMPLE 



Student 


Sex 


% 

County 


I 

<D1 strict 


- • 
. School 


Subject 


Size of 
Special 
Oay 
Class 


Size of 
Class^ 


m 


p 


i 


* 


^Lowi i ci em* 


naui » 


1 C 


> v*- 

C/ • 




M 


1 , 


• A 


Lowell El em. 


Math 


1.2 • 


27 


03 


M 


2 


E 


Woodslde Elen. 


Social Studies/ 
Science 


13 


31 


04 


M 


2 


E " 


Woodslde Elen. 


Social Studies/ 
Science 


13 


'36 


05 


F 


2 


E 

i 


Woodslde Elen. - 


Social Studies/ 
Science 


13 


36 
* 


06 


M 


2 


E 


Woodslde Elen. 


Social Studies/ 
Science 


13 


"i 


07 


M 


2 


E 


Woodslde Eles. 


Social Studies/ 
Science 


13 


30 1 


08 


M 


2 


. E 


Woodslde. Elen. 


Social Studies/ l 
Science 


,13 


30 




H 


2 


r 


Byron Elen* 


Math 


10 


30 


1 U 


r 


C 


c 
r 


Byron Clew. 


Math 


13 


30 


11 ^ 


p 


\ 

c 


f 


oy run L I cm* 


Science 


l J 




1 c 


f 


1 

1 


a 

•O 


uonn ui enn ma. 


Reading 


1 J 




13 


M 


1 


B 


John Glenn Hid. 


Reading 


1 3 


34 


14 


M 


1 


B 


♦John Glenn Mid. 


Reading * 


13 


33 


15 


F 


1 


B 


Jorin Glenn Mid. 


Reading* 


13 


32 


16 


F 


1 


C 


HlllvleW Elen'. 


Reading 


10 


18 


17** 


M 


2 


. G 


Longfellow Elem. 


Math 






T8** 


M 


2 


« V 


Longrei low tient. 


Math 






1 Q 

i y 


M 


l 


n 
U 


Payne Elen. 


Readl ng 


la. 


CO 


OC\ 


M 


i 
i 




OliihA CI m 

rayne tiein. 




1 4 


CO 


c 1 


M 


I 


U 


. Payne Elen. 


Reading 


1 i 
i j 


c* 


00 
CC 


H 


l 


0 


Payne Elen. 


Reading 


13 


Z9 


23 


H 


2 


H 


Steele Elen. 


Social Studies 


12 


, 29 . 


24 


H 


2 


v H 


Steele Elen. 


Math 


12 


31 


25 


F 


2 


H 


, Washington Elen. 


Math 


11 


28 


26** - 


H 


T 2 


H 


Washington Elem. 


Math 






27 » 


M " 


2 


H 


Washington Elem. 


Science 


11 


32 


28 


H 


2 


H 


Sierra 


Reading^ 


12. 


28 


29 ' 


H 


2 


H 


Madison 


Math 


11 


29 


30 


H 


2 


I 


Hlllcrest - 


Reading 


12 


30 


31 


H 


2 : 


I 


Hlllcrest 


Reading 


12 


_30 


32 


H 


2 


I 


Hlllcrest 


Reading 


12 


24 



In Regular (Mass* 
1 
1 

2 

2 

2 ' 

* 9 

3 

3 " 
3 

1 

2 * 

2 

4 

* 1 
1 
5 

■ ' 2 



These numbers Include all Special Education students, including those enrolled in a special day 
class who are malnstreamed for at least one subject and those enrolled In regular education who 
attend a resource room for at least one subject. , 



Moved 



*** 



To assure confidentiality, fictitious names are t used, 
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Nonhandi capped Students 

So that teaching practices directed toward handicapped students could 
be compared with practices directed toward nonhandicapped students, 
nonhandi capped students also were selected for* observation^ These 
observations also permitted comparison of the behavior of handicapped and 
nonhandicapped students. - •• y ; 

Three students were selected from each regular classroom, based on 
their level of achievement. The high-, medium-, and low-achieving students 
were selected on. the basis of their scores on the district's standardized 
achievement tests. The' three levels, of achievement were defined as follows: 

. Low achievement: .lower than the 40th percentile rank 

. Medium achievement: . between the 40th and 60th percentile rank 

. High achievement: ' higher than the 60th percentile rank. 

Teachers were asked to select one student at random from each of these 
three group? for the focus of the observations. These students were to be -; 
of the same sex as- the mainstreamed student; that is, if the mainstreamed 
student was a boy, all three nonhandicapped students were boys. Selecting 
students of the same sex helped to control for any sex differences in 
student behavior or teacher interaction with the student. 



Sample Selection- Procedures 

The selection process followed a protocol of approaching personnel at 
varying administrative levels within the educational system. Each step 
involved gaining the support and cooperation of significant individuals 
within a specific educational' department. The process began with meetings 
with the county special education administrators, followed by meetings with 
district special education directors within that county. The last group. 
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approached Included principals and then special and regular education, 
teachers at schools within the district. A detailed description of the '* 
sample selection procedures is included in Appendix A.' 

Sample Limitation 

Our final sample was complete on November 1, 1980. A limitation of the 
final sample 1s that it Includes only teachers who volunteered to 
participate in this study, rather than being selected by random sampling 6 
procedures. On the basis of our discussions with teachers during the 
orientation meetings, however, we believe that those teachers who were 
willing to participate in our study represented a wide range of attitudes 
toward malnstreaming; that is, their attitudes ranged from positive to 
negative. In this important sense, at least, , reliance on volunteers did not 
result In a sample of teachers who were excessively homogeneous and 
, presumably no n representative. 

Instruments 

To identify the teaching practices occurring 1n the classroom, the SRt 
Observation Instrument was adapted for this study. The same observation 
system, with appropriate modifications, also was used to identify Individual 
•student behaviors. This instrument provided quantitative data about the 
classroom practices and student behaviors. 

■a 

To assess the attitudes and skills of the regular education teachers, a 
teacher questionnaire was developed. Interviews, conducted with all special 
education teachers, provided information about the malnstreaming program at 
each participating scliool . All handicapped students 1n the sample alsolwere 
interviewed and were administered a questionnaire measuring their attitudes 
toward the regular classroom and toward their peers. All of the Instruments 
are presented 1n Appendices B and C' 

•t 

t 
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SRI Observation Instrument * 

/The SRI Observation Instrumdfft (SOI) has been used in previous SRI 
studies in day care centers, elementary school classrooms, and secondary 
school classes. To address the research questions in this study, some 
modifications were made in the instrument. ' 

The SOI provides a record of instructional and social activities that 
occur in the classroom. It records interactions between teachers and 
students as well as. between students an^ other students. The observer 
focu&es on a specific individual and records all persons with whom he or s\& 
interacts. \ * 

The SOI used in this study contains three sections. The first section, 
Identification Information, identifies the schools, teachers, and students. 
The second section, Classroom Summary- Information, records the number of 
students enrolled in the class, the number of handicapped students 
mainstreamed into the class, and the number of. adults in the /bom. 

The third section, the FiVe Minute Interaction (.EMI), is used to record 
the teachers 1 oV students 1 verbal interactions and nonverbal behaviors. It 
consists of a series of frames in which each behavior interaction is 
recorded in the four categories provided: Who, To Whom, What, and How. It 
shows WHO initiates an action, TO WHOM, WHAT is the type of action, and HOW 
the action is carried out. Consecutive frames can record continuous actions 
and interactions. The observer training manual identifies the codes used in 
each FMI frame. A copy of the manual is included in Appendix B. 

Each olpervation booklet has one Identification Information and 
-Classroom Summary Information form and five FMIs. The FMIs are completed at 
equal intervals during a specified time. For example, if the observation 
period is 60 minutes, the observer will record one FMI at each 12-minute 
interval throughout the 60 minutes. 
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Teacher Questionnaire * - 

- \ • ' 

The teacher questionnaire was developed to address some of the major 
research questions regarding teachers 1 attitudes and the frequency of , 
communication between special and regular educators, A copy of the 
questionnaire is included in Appendix C. 

Teacher Interview 

Interviews were conducted with the special«education teacher at each 
schflbl. These interviews gathered systematit <data about the mainstreaming 
program at each of the participating schools. The topics pursued during th4 
interviews included: 

% . Mainstreaming. de^^^nmaking process 
. Procedures followed to implement mainstreaming 
. Follow-up procedures used to monitor and evaluate mainstreaming.' 

Interviews were conducted by either the project leader or a research 
analyst. 

Student Interviews and Questionnaire 

All handicapped students in the sample were interviewed individually. 
During' the interview, the student was asked questions about what he or\s\\e 
did at recess and lunch time, what activities he or she was involved in, and 
with whom he or she spent his or her time. 

Students were- also administered a section of the Purdue Social Attitude 
Scale (Cicirelli, 1975). This attitude scale contains fdur subscales: 
peers, school, family, and community. Each subscale contains eight^ items. 
Students were administered a modified version of the school subscale and 
four items from the peer subscale. 
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.The schoot subscale measures the students' attitudes toward various 
classroom situations and contains eight pictures, each of which depicts a 
specific classroom situation. A projective technique was used, and students 
were asked to rate the feelings of the student in the picture. Students 
could select one of five faces, ranging from a smiling to a frowning face. 

The classroom items were modified for this study. The wq/ds "the 
teacher" were deleted and the name of the specific teache'r was written in 
for each student. Students were first. shoWn the items with the name of 
their regular. education teacher;^ later in the interview they were shown the , 
items with the name of th^/special education teacher. A copy of^the student 
questionnaire interview is ijicluded in Appendix C. 

Data Collection S 
Observation Training 

Seven people experienced in working with special education students 
were trained as observers. These people attended a seven-day graining 
session conducted at SRI International. The training sessions consisted 
of: (1) coding video-tapes of elementary school classrooms; (2) coding in 
live elementary school classrooms; and (3) discussing coding problems. > 

To assess the trainee's competency in coding, a video-tape test was 
administered on the seventh day. During the test, trainees coded two types 
of tapes: tapes with freeze- frames inserted and tapes shown /at normal 
speed. The trainees' coding of the freeze-frame tapes was compared to a 
p re-determined criterion coding. The degree to whichthe trainees agreed 
with the criterion coding was used as an assessment of tKich trainee's 
'understanding of the "codes. A table showing each trainee\s>roportior]|y- 
agreement with the criterion coding is shown in Appendix D.\An" overall 
agreement of 85 percent was expected for each eode.^, Thi,s leyel of agreement 
'was not reached for the following four codes: 9, X, G, and NV. Further 
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training was provided until the trainees displayed the acceptable level of 
agreement. ..The trainees 1 coding of the normal speed tapes was- used as an 
assessment of inter- r?ater agreement. The observers 1 inter-rater agreement 
for the normal speed tapes was acceptable and -is shown in Appendix D. 

Throughout the data collection period, refresher training sessions were 
held at monthly intervals. In March, another coding test was administered, 
and the results of this test are shown in Appendix* D. The March testing, 
indicated that observers had improved since the testing administered in the 
Fall. 

* 

Classroom Observations 

Collection of observation data began on November 4, 1980. In each 
classroom, observations were scheduled for the following individuals: the 
regular education teacher, a handicapped student, and three nonhandicapped 1 
students (one each of high, medium, and low achievement). The teacher and 
each of the nonhandicapped students were observed when the handicapped 
student was in the room and when the student was not in the room. The 
handicapped student was observed in the mainstreamed class and in his or her 
special day class. Thus, ten types of observations were conducted to 
collect all the necessary .daia. The types of observations were identified 
by the following code numbers: 

V.O--Regular education teacher, handicapped student in the room 
2.1 — High-achievi ng student, handicapped student in the room 
2.2— Medium-achieving student, handicapped student in the room 
H 2. 3~Low-achieving student, handicajxped student in the room 
3.0 — Handicapped student, in the regular education classroom 
4.0— Regular education teacher, handicapped student not in the room 
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5.1— High-achieving .student, handicapped student not in the room 

5.2— Medium-dchievibg studen£, handicapped student not in the room 
5.S— tow achieving student, handicapped student/not in the room 
6.0— Handicapped student, in the special day^class. 4 ~* 

To allow V valid comparison of the observation liata collected when the 
handicapped Vtudent was in the room and when the student was not in the 
room, the teachers were asked to identify a time of day when a type of 
academic ,instructiqn was occurring. that was similar to the instruction that 
occurred when the handicapped student Yfas mainstreamed. All of the 
observations were conducted during reading, mathematics, science, or social 
studies instruction. Observations of the handicapped student in the special 
day. class also were conducted during an academic instruction. 

Because one of the criteria for sample selection was that the special 
student be mainstreamed for approximately 1 hour per day, the observations 
of the handicapped student and teacher were usually 1 hour in length. In a 
Ifew situations, the student 'was mainstreamed. for 45 minutes. In those 
situations; the student could be observed only for that period of time, but 
the same number of FMIs were completed as* were completed for the 1-hour 
observations. The observer decreased the time interval between FMIs from 
12 minutes to 9 minutes. 

The observations for the three no n handicapped students combined were 
1 hour long,' during which time the observer would complete two FMIs for each 
student observed. Observers were instructed to rotate their focus^ 
systematically- among the three students.' That is, they were asked to 
complete one FMI on each of the three students and then return to the first 
student for the second FMI, and so on. Table 2 shows the types of 
observations and the length of time for each. 
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Table 2 



LENGTH. OR OBSERVATION BY OBSERVATION TYPE, 



Observation 
Type 

1.0 



HI 



3.0 
4.0 



6.0 



Length of Observation 
one. hour 

' . one hour combined 

one hour 
one hour 

one hour combined 
' one hour 



To control for individual students' change in behavior across days, the 
two ty^es of observations for each student were completed on the same day;, 
i.e., the handicapped student was observed in the malnstreamed class and the 
special day class on the same day, and nonhandlcapped students were observed 
with and without the presence of the handicapped student on the same%ay. >. 

* * % : 
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Tt^^^wpletion of tne« ten types^of observations for one mainst reamed 
student iir^ef erred to as an observation eye le* Three to four days were 

-required to con^lete an observation cycle for one student. Observers would 
complete a cyele on all students, before, begfnning a new cycle. Cycles were 
scheduled at appfoximately 3-week intervals, f rojff'Navember through mid M*y. 
Seven cycles Were completed fqr most students. In a few cases, because of 

*s(*lj£ol schedules or teacher illness we were able to complete only six cy<Hes. 



observations were completed, questionnaires were mailed to 
alT participating ^guUr^nd special education teachers. All teachers 
except one reguTar education teacher returned the .questionnaiV^s. 




Teacher Interview? 



During late May, interviews were conducted with each of the 13 special 
education teachers who participated in the study. The interviews were 
conducted by SRI project staff and lasted approximately one hour each.- They 
were scheduled at time^ convenient for the teachers and usually took place 
•after school or* durlfeg :the tercher's planning, period. The general topics 
covered in the interviews were discussed in the "Instruments 11 section of 
this chapter.' „ 



Student Interviews/Questionnaires 

Each mainstreamed student was administered a brief questionnaire. 
During the same session individual interviews aisio were conducted. The 
interview/questionnaire administration occurred during May 1981 and, in most 
cases took place on the same day as the teacher interviews. The student 
interviews were conducted by the project director and a research analyst, 
and lasted about 20 mi nutes, each. 
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Research* Va rlabl e$. 



This section Identifies theresearch variables formed from the four 
Sfcurce^.of data: observations, teacher questlcmnalres/sti^dent tntervlew- 
questlonfJBfres, and teacher interviews*. . 



Observation Variables 



teacher variables and 
A list of variables -is shown in Table 3. The teacher 



Two groups of observation variables were formed 
student va rri-abl es . 
variables .were fonned from the data gathered during the teacher-focus 
observations (types' 1.0 and 4:0), and reflect the tocher's behavior and 
instructional practices directed to. groups and to 1ndtv1di/als. The student 
variables were fonrted from, data gathered during the student-focus 
observations (types 2.1, 2.2; 2.3, 3.0, 5.1, 5.2, 5.3, and 6.0)' and reflect 
the student's behavior and Individual instruction received frofn the teacher. 

■ . A percentage of total frames- coded was used as the measuiae of eactf 
observation variable. The percentage of total frames was > calculated" by ■> 
dividing the frequency tff4 specific variable wltllln an FMI by the total 
number of frames coded for that FMI. For example, one.FMI might, shown a 
to;tal of 70 co4ed frames and 35 of those frames Indicate the same 
observation variable, such as teacher lecturing. The total number of frames 
was divided into the number of frames for the variable. For this example,' 
! the percentage score fould'be 50 percent.? After the percentage spore for 
-each variable within an FMI was calculated, .the rtiean percentage* of a 
specific variabTe^across all KM Is within an observation booklet was 
calculated.: Next, the, mean percentage score across all booklet^ was 
calculated by averaging the mean percentage for all booklets for a specific 
observation type for that specific focus-person. - ■ , ■• V» - t 
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Table. 3, ' 



OBSERVATION VARJAI^LES 
Variable Number ' • Variable Name 



Vv Variable Nuit 
Instructional Practices - "Teacher Observations 

1 Teacher interacts with mainstream student, task u _ 

2 Teacher interacts with entire 'class, task 

3 Teacher interacts with small groufo, task 

# - 4 Teacher interacts with full -time student, task 

5^ Teacher asks questions, task 

y i • i » 

6 Teacher offers help 

7 ' Teacher responds to student's question, task 
- g Teacher lectures or' explains, task j 

9 . Teacher provides praise or acknowledgment, task 

^10* Teacher provides supportive corrective feedback, task 

11 * Teacher provides nonsupportive feedback, task 

12 v Teacher monitors students 1 seatwork 

13 ' Teacher negative comments 

14 Teacher positive comments ' 

15 , Teacher in classroom organization with students 

16 Teacher social izes with students « 

. / 17 Teacher in classroom organization, without students 

18 - Teacher academic ins true ti oil 

V9 * \ Teacher behavior management • 



/ - ( Table 3 (continued) 

. " * '* " 

Variable Number ' Variable Name 



Student Behaviors - Teacher Observations' ; ' 

20-29 No variables specified, 

30 Student initiates interactions, task ■. 

31 Student respond?, task : ■ ■ > 

32 Teacher does not respond, task , 

33 v Student recites, task 

, -34 Student does not respond, task 

Instructional Practices - Teacher Observations 

35 Teacher interacts with individuals, task 

36 Teacher praises for nonacademic behavior 

Instructional Practices - Student Observations 

37 -Adult'asks student question, task' d 

38 Student receives offers of help from an adult 

39 Student receives responses to question from. 

adult, task >■ 

40 Student receives explanation from adult, task 

41 Student receives praise or acknowledgement from 

adult, task . 

42 Student receives praise or acknowledgment from 
an adult, nontask 

43 All praisp and, acknowledgment from adult 

M ,. Student receives supportive feedback 'from 

adult, task . ' 

45 v Student receives supportive feedback from 

* adult, task 



Table 3 (continued) ■ 



Variable] Number 

46 . 

' ' 47 l' 

■ I 

* • 48 |- 

49 
' 50 

/ 

51 

52 
53 
54 
55 
56 



Variable Name 



Adul t does, not respond to student question 

Student receives negative comment from adult f . 

Student receives positive comment from a^dult 

Student receives social comments from adult 

Student receives explanations from adult about 
classroom organization 

All academic instruction student receives from adult 
Student receives behavior corrections from adult >. . 
Teacher places student at a desk or table, alone^ 
Teacher places student at a table with other students 
Teacher places student in a cooperative group 
Teacher places student^ir? a t.p.- her-di rected activity 



Student Behaviors-Student Observations, 



57, 
58 

59 
60 
61 
62 

63 
64 

65 



Student^attends to group instruction: task 

■* », '■ 

Student attends, to group instruction or responds 
to commands: classroom organization 

Student' attends, to group behavior corrections 

Student attends to group interactions social 

Student on-task. seatwork 

StudentVpsponds .to aduli f jestion or 
request to recite, task 

Student*- initiates comment to adult, task 

Student does not respond to adults questions 
or request, task 

Student asks adult for Kelp, task 



Table 3 (concluded) 
Variable Number * Variable Name 



66 Student interacts with other student, task 

67 Student initiates interaction with other 
student, social - j * > 

68 'Student responds, to or initiates social comment 

to adult 

69 -No variable specified 
• 70 % o No variable specified 

.71 All student off-task, noninvolved 

72 All interactions with other students > 

73-77 No variables specified 

*% 

78 All student responses, corrments to aduljt: task 
i ■ ■ . »■ 

79 All student makes negative remarks to teachers, or 
others; e negative comments student receives 
from othei tuctents 

80 A ajdent makes positive remarks to teachers, 
other students; all positive corrments student 
receives from other students 

81 _ Student do?s not respond to adult's commands, 

requests or corrections:, nontask 

82 ■ Student gets instructional materials organized: nc 

involved in academic work 
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v. .' -Using percentage and averaging t\)e scores at each level of aggregation, 
rather than- using average frequencies helped'tq control foj- two factors. 
First, observer differences in speed wh£n coding the frames would^ contribute 
to a spurious variance among classrooms if frequencies were used. Second, 
in a few situations, because. of unanticipated interruptians, the observer 
was not able,to complete all FMIs for an observation period. Therefore, 
using percentages^provided a more comparable measure of each variable across 
classrooms than if frequencies were used. 

i 

teacher Questionnaire Variables 

The variables formed from the teacher questionnaire are shown in- 
Table 4. The last four variables were formed from rating scales. For these 
variables, the mean rating for all appropriate items was used as the measure 
of the variable.. 

Stu dent Questionnaire- Interview Variables 
£ 

The variables formed 'from the student questionnai re-interview were: 

. Attitude toward special edacation class 
. Attitude toward regular education class 
^ . Attitude toward peers 

. Companions during luncfi 
. Playmates, on playground. 

The first three variables were formed from the Purdue Social Attitude" 
Scale . Eight items^were used for the first two variables and four items for 
the third. The mean rating gf all appropriate items was used as the measure 
of each of those three variables. 



The . last , two variables were formed from i nformation* obtained during the 
student interview- \Three different responses were identified for the 
variable concerning [lunch companions: (1) special education students, only; 

(2) regular education students, only; and ;{3) both types Of students. Five 
different responses were identified for the variable concerning playmates: 
(1) do nothing, alone; (2) do nothing with other special education students; 

(3) playjjbith special education students; (4) play with regular education 
studen*/; and (5) play with both types of students. 



. , - ' Table 4 

TEACHER QUESTIONNAIRE VARIABLES 

\ * ; : ' • • - ■/ 

Variable Name Questionnaire Item Number 

Years teaching experience 1.3 
Years mai nstneaming experience t £.1 



jet- 



Total number of special education students 

tO-class . — ^ * - . Y.i and!. 3 

Class size 1.7 " 

Attitude toward effect of mainstreaming 
on regular education students 2.5 

Attitude toward effect of mainstreaming ' - 

on special education students . * 2.6 and 2.7 

•. 

Assessment of communication between regular 

and special educators 6.12 

* *" 

Attitude toward entry ing skills mainstreamed J ; 

student needs, ' 2. 10 



m 
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Teacher Interview Variable , . * 

On the basis of the teacher interviews, we* identified three types df 
program structure, which we termed "subject-based", "student-specific", and 
"homeroom" mainstreaming.**; Subject-based mainst reaming refers to 
mainstreaming practices driven by a school-level schedule that provides 
structure to facilitate the placement of handicapped students in the regular 
classroom.. For example, in three participating schools, the student boqy 
organizes into homogeneous skill groups >f or reading on a dally basis. 
Special education students, along with regular students, receive their 
instruction in a group that corresponds with their skill level. Often, 
special education students' skills are such that they fit into a group made 
up of predominantly regular students. It should be noted that these special 

education students are not necessarily mainstreamed for their academic 

ft- *~ 

strength. 

■& 

Student-specific, mainstreaming refers to mainstreaming that originates 



at the student level land is driven by the individual student's strengths and 
social and academic needs. For example, -a teacher begins the mainstreaming 
process when she- or he determines: (1) a student is functioning near grade 
level in a given area or (2) a specific social goal can best be accomplished 
i it the mainstreamed situation. 

,i homeroom mainstreaming, all special education students are assigned 
to a, regular class for opening activities and lunch. . This assignment is 
made during the summer, and students report to the^regular class on the 
first day of school .X-At the beginning of each> day, the special education 
students report to the mainstreamed class before going to their special day 
class. Some special education sttrdjents return to the regular class during 
the day for academic instruction in social studies or science. They spend 
the remainder of their day in the special day class. 
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It appeared/ that in schools with subject-based mainst reaming, special 
educators are less responsible for init&ting and arranging mainstreaming 
than in schools with studenty specific programs.' It also appeared that in 
the subject-based and homeroom programs, regular educators viewed tte ' 
special education student as a class member and -not a visitor/as sometimes 
was the case in student-specific programs. In these two programs, the 
regular educators were accountable for the students' learning. For these 
reasons, we chose to look at the data separately based on these three types 
of program structure. 
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IV ANALYSIS & RESULTS 



This chapter presents the 'data analysis and results. The discussion 1s 
organized by each of the research questions. 



Unit of Analysts N 

Three students in the sample mo^ed from their respective school 
distric : s, and our final sample included 29 handicapped students and 21 / 
regular education teachers. Seven chers fclf mort* t ** . .i or j che 
handicapped students in the sample mainstreamed, into their classes. In six 
classrooms* two students were mainstreamed; in another class, three students 
were mainstreamed. In classrooms with, more, than one student, the two or 
thr^e students experienced the same teacher and similar classroom 
environments, and the appropriate unit of analysis is the class. Therefore, 
in classes .with more than one student, we aggregated the student data to the 
class level. Three different nonhandicapjped studepts were observed* for each 
handicapped student; in classes with more than one handicapped student, 
ntfnhdndicapped studeht data we r§ also aggregated to the class l.eWf. Using 
the cl^ss as the unit of analysis reduced the sample size to 21. 

Question 1.1 - How do instructional practices relate to the 
handicapped student's behavior in the classroom? 

• Data 1 from' teacher- focus and student-focus observations were used to 
identify relationships between student's behavior and teaching processes. 
Both the student and teacher observations were conducted when the 
handicapped student was in the regular classroom. The teacher observation 
variables measure teaching processes in general, and student observation 

39 
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variables; measure the behavior of specific students'. Because teacher and „ 
student observations were conducted at different times, the respective 
variables do not measure the same teaching event, but are indicators^ of 
specific student behavior and general teaching practices always measured on 
two different occasions. 



Teacher-Focus Observation Variables 

The means and standard deviations for the teacher observation variables 
are listed in Table 5. These nfeans represent thfc percental of total frames 
far which that jvariable was coded. Therefore, the means should total to 100 
and each variable provides an estimate of the average amount of time that a 
teacher w^s engaged in a* particular instructional practice. The means for 



certain variabl 
distritfutioR^pf 



es (identified in T&ble 5 with an asterisk) indicate the 

total classroom time. The three student behavior variables 
observations are included to provide an estimate as close to 



from the aduft 
100% as possible 

Teachers spent-45% of class time in academic instruction (Variable 
18). Monitoring students 1 seatwork (Variable 12) accounted far 5% of the 
time. Behavior corrections (Variable 19) and social interaction (Variable 

16) accounted for 2% and U of the time, respectively. Student academic 
talk accounted for 17% (Variables 30, 3T^, and 33). The total of student 
academic talk jt^^eacher academic instruction (Variable 18) indicates that 
62% of class tif9flp^as ? devoted to teacher-directed instruction. 0 

Teachers were not^involved with students 20% of the time (Variable 17). 
The total for teacher monitoring (Variable 12) and noninvol vement (Variable 

17) indicates that 25% of the time teachers were not interacting with 
students. * 
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Table 5 

TEACHER-FOCUS OBSERVATION VARIABLES 
HANDICAPPED STUDENT. IN THE CLASSROOM 
'(N = 21 Teachers) 



Variable 



INSTRUCTIONAL PRACTICES 



CM 
Ul 


Teacher 


r\o 
Ud 


Teacher 


03 


Teacher 


04 


Teacher 


05 


Teacher 


06 


Teacher 


07 


Teacher 


08 


Teacher 


09 


Teacher 


10 - 


Teacher 


11 


Teacher 


12 


Teacher 


13 


Teacher 


14 


Teacher 


15* 


Teacher 


16* 


Teacher 


17* 


Teacher 


18* 


Teacher 


19* 


Teacher 


35 


Teacher 


36 ' 


Teacher 


53, 


Teacher 


v 54 


Teacher 


55 


Teacher 


9^6 . 


Teacher 



interacts with mainstream student, task" 
interacts with entire class, task 
interacts with small group of students., task 
interacts with full -time students, task 
asks questions, task 
offers help 

responds to student's question, task 

lectures or explains, task 

provides praise or acknowledgment, task 

provides supporti.ve Corrective feedback, task 

provides nonsupporti ve feedback,; task 

monitors students/ se^twork 

negative comments / . j 

positive comments • „ _ i 

in classroom organization, w^th students* ^ ' 

socializes with *Vti/dents - 

in classroom organization, without students 

academic instruction 

behavior management 

interacts with individual, task 

praises for nonacademic behavior 

places student at .a desk or table alone 

places student at a table with other students 

pi ace^ -student in a cooperative group situation 

"laces- studeitt in a teacher-directed activity 



STUDENT BEHAVIORS 



38* 
31* 
33* 



Student initiates interactions, task 
Student responds, task , 
Student recites, task 



Y 


S D 




. u 1 


• c \ 


Id 
• 1 h 


iX\ 
. Uo 






• Uo 


• Do 




• DDI 


• UUI 


.03 


.01 


.26 


.13 


.04 


.02 


• Q3- 


.05 


.004 


.005 


.05 


.05 ' 


.003 


.002 


r\r\ ~t 

.007 


.01 


.10 


.04 


.008 


.007 


.20 


.09 


.45 


.09 


.02 


.01 


.21 


.08 


.001 


.001 


.15 


.14 


.20 


• i:0 


.02 


.03 


• 56 


.21 


.05 


.03 


.10 


.05 


.02" 


.03 



* Variables having an asterisk indicate tfie distribution of class time. 
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These figures provide an estimate of how the teachers distributed the class 
Mmo. That is, 62^ was devoted to teacher-directed instruction, 25% to 
„ teachers not interacting with students, and 12% to organizational and social 
matters. . A 

To determine the relationship of the teaching process variables with 
each other, an intercorrelation matrix was formed and is included in 
Appendix E. The intercorrelation matrix indicates that several of the 
teaching processes were intercorrelated. On the basis of the 
intercorrelations of the variables and our conceptual understanding of the 
type of event each variable measured, we clustered the variables into three 
general ^dimensions: Teacher Directness, Placement of Students; and 
Classroom Climate. In the analysis, we retained the individual variables, 
however, placing the variables into one of those^three clusters helped to 
interpret the results of this analysis. , 

Student-Focus Observation Variables ^ 

The- student behavior variables used in this analysis are listed in 
Table 6. Jhese means and standard deviations reflect the percentage of time 
the handicapped student- was observed in academic and non-academic behavior , 
while in the regular education classroom. iChe means for certain variables 
(identified in Table 6 with an asterisk) indicate the total- distribution of 
'classtime. Some variables can not be included in the total of classtune. 
Two variables are composites. Variable 72 (all interaction with other 
students), is a'comtfi nation of Variables 66 and 67 (task and social 
interactions, respectively). Variable 78, (aljlj responses and comments to 
adult, task), is a combination of Variables 62 and 63. Variables 79 and 80 
(negative «and positive interactions) could be Recorded with academic, 
" social, or organizational interactions and cannot be included^in a total 

distribution of time. i 

~ i. . . '.■ 
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• - , . Table 6 

HANDICAPPED STUDENT-FOCUS OBSERVATION VARIABLES. 

STUDENT IN MAINSTREAMED CLASSROOM 
*' (N = 21 Classrooms) 



Va riable 



\ 

STUDENT BEHAVIQR \ 

Student attends to class; instruction, task 

Student attepds to group instruction, organization 

Student attends to group behavior corrections 

Student attends to group interactions, social 

Student on-task, seatwork 

Student responds to adult's question, task 

Student initiates comments to adult, task 

Student does -not -'respond to adult's question, task 

Student asks adult for help, task 

Student interacts/ with other students, task 

Student initiates interactions with other 

student, social > 
Student comments" to adult, social 
Student off^tasjc, «'noninvol ved 
All interactions with other students 
ATI. responses and comments to adult, task 
Student negative interactions 
Student positive interactions 
Student getting instructional materials organized 

INSTRUCTIONAL PRACTICES ' - 



57* 

58* 

59* 

60*" 

61* 

62- 

63 

.64* 

65* 

66 

67 

68* 

71* 

72* 

78* 

79 

80 

82* 



51* All individual instruction from an adult 

49* Social 'comments from an adult 

52* Individual behavior correction from an adult 

50* Individual explanations from adult, organization 



X 


S.D. 


.27 


• 18 


.03 ' 


.02 


.004 


.006 


.001 


.002 


.36 


• .16 


.02 


' .02 - 


.002 


TU02 


.01 


.02 


.004 


.003 


.02 


.02 * 


.04 


.03 


.001 


:oo2. 


-.16 


• 1U 


.06 


.03 - 


.03 


.02 


.001 


.001 


.001 


.002 - 


.03 

*> 


.03 


.03 


• U2 


.001 


.001 


.001 


.02 , 


.003 


.003 * 



• A. 

'v : . n 

t 

Variables having an asterisk indicate the distribution, of classtime. 

. .. ' - ■ . ■• '■ ' . v 

, ;a- . • • ; ... . 
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BTased on the mean scores, the handicapped students spent approximately 
V 2t*;oT/.the::«Tass;' time attending to group instruct! on v ta sic (Variable' 57). . 
\ Ttte teacher.might ( have, beej>, lec"turi ng 6r "Interacting with other students, , 

/While the handicapped student; was listenitig. The* student received individual 
- instruction (Variable 51) approximately 3% of the. time. The" sum of. the; mean 
scores for Variable 51 and Variable- 78 (all academic interactions responses 
and comments' to an adults, task), indicates that-student academic. . . V y 
interaction? with the adult accounted for, 6% of the class time. 

'->•••.. * : •: • * "... " :i ■ 'i > 

An intercorrel agonal matrix, was formedhfor the student behavior 

• . variables. : This matrix .is included in Appendix E. The student variables 

were grouped into clusters cor responding .to the clusters developed for the 

^" teacher variables. Four clusters. of student variable/were identified: 



* ^ Involvement in, Academic Instruction ' 
■ . . Social ■ . . \ • - 

.^.Organizational ~ 

.-. Affect. / 

The last three clusters- correspond to^the Classroom Climate cluster. The 

■ ■ ■. * ^ & ■ • ^ 

first^cluster corresponds with the Teacher Directness cluster formed^ with 
the^atiult-focus variables. • . 



/ Distribution of Class Time > J , 

Although the teacher? -and students were observed on different days and 
the two groups assume different roles within the classroom enyi ronmenjt, 5 • 
comparison -of the distribution ^of time for the two groaps' reveals some v 
interesting similarities^ The classroom activities could be^ categorized 
into three general types of activities;, teaching/learning activities, 
classroom management and socializing, and activities not involving people, 
or instructional material, table 7 shows the percentage scores for both 
teachers and students. . - 
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PERCENTAGE OF TIME* SPENT IN TYPES OF CLASSROOM ACTIVITIES 
i." (N « 21 Classrooms) 



Category 



Teaching/learning activities 

Classroom organization and socializing 

^'ohlnvolved jw'ith' people 
or instructional materials 

Total v 



★ * 
Rounding results in totals not equal to 100. 



' ( ■ V 



Teacher 


Student 


.62 


.72 


> .12 


•11 


.25 


.16, 


. .99 . 


.99 „ 



. The, percentages of the distribution of classtime indicate that" ^ 
hantt1.cap.ped students tend -tc£ spend more time in learning actfyl ties .than 
teachers^spend in teaching activities. Students 1 independent seatwork would 
account fbr this difference, 'for teachers may. be involved in classroom ? 
management activities when students are wo'rklng on independent seatwork. 
Teachers and students spend about equal time in organizational / social * and 

behavior' management activities: -Teachers are more frequently nonlnvolved 

, * - %> 

than are students. . .. 
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Relationship Between Instruction al Practices and Stud; 

• — ' : " ' 1 : — 'm — ■ 7 



A correlational matrix of teaching process variables and stud 
behavior van ables 1 is" shown in Table 8; Teacher observation Variables an 
listed down the left side of the matrix and student observation variables ' 
are listed across the top. This matrix produced 4*32 correlations,' 87 of ■ 
which reached a level of statistical significance of .05 or less* Based oh 
chance, we. would expect 22'of the correlation coefficients to reach that 
.level of significance. Two factors, other than true relationships between 
/student and teacher variables, would contribute to the large number of 
significant correlations: (1) redundant correlations, And {2) composite 
variables. Several of the teacher observation variables were 
intercorrelated and thus, could be measuring the same type of teaching 
p roses s. Student Variables 72 and. 78 are composite variables and could be 
expected to produce similar correlations as their component variables. v ^ 
Therefore, the results must. be interpreted with these factors in mind. 
» "*•''. # • • : - . 

The results are discussed for each of the student clusters listed ^S, 
across the top of Table 8. These clusters identify student behaviors that 
are of concern when handicapped students are mainstreamed. Regular and m 
special educators do not always agree about the importance of each : of thes<| *. 
. behaviors.. For example, some educators feel that students should learn to 
work .Independently,- while oth ers fe el that students 1 oral participation is 
the more important outcome. Rather than make a judgment about the J <■ 
.importance of each of ; these behaviors,, we will attempt to i dentil the 
* teaching processes that are related to the variables within each cluster. _ 

Academic Behavior \ \> 

'■ :■' : . ■ ■ . £ ■ ■ 

On-task Passive , x 

Students were observed attending to group instruction (Variable 57) 
mSVe when the teacheiyspent more time interacting With- the entire class, 
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Instructional* Process' jtirtlbltj Yirlftblv Njfer 

Teacher Directness - Jcadeolc Tart 

* Group Instruction 

0? InterMts irflh entlrv ctiss 

03' Interacts with mil group of students, tiU 

individual Trtstructlflft > 
01 Interacts «lth 6i\ninm student, task 

04 Intertcti trith fulMloe student, tisk 
: 35 Interact! m'th Individual S ( task 

. is 

Interactive Instruction 

05 AUs questions, task 

06 Offers help '■ 

OS Lecture or explains, task * 

09 Provides praise or ackiwledgeoeiit, task 

10 Provides supportive corrective feedback, task 

fendl rated Instruction 

12 Monitors students' seatwork , 

0? Responds to students 1 question, Usk 



fftfisE ; 

Mfi 0g] NrtlclwtlOB , . 

' • ATT~ 

AtUnJi . initios Aits IisttrKtilComts , , ' Don let Attends Initiates Interacts All o£™' 



TRST 



Cits Attends . 
tony teajyler 



Pjaceaentof Students 



i 



54 Places student at tablt- with others ' 

* 56, Places stiKtant In tuctieH, I reeled activity 

. 55 Places student In cooperative group situation 

53 Places student at desk alone 



H Provides wnsupportlve feedback, task 

13. ,Negat1w ccewnts 

M Positive coments 

15 Explains assignment,- or^n I zatlon 

' If Social consents . 

1? Noiflnvolvcd with student^ »'' . 

15 Behavior corrections 

36 Praises for nonacadenfc'task 



57* 



62 63 



65 



71 



61 



60 67 



n 
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lecturing or explaining (Variables 2 and 8)» Although the correlations for' 
individual interactions are not gjfgnificant, thej^jjjhow a tendency for 

handicapped students to show less attention when the teacher spends more 

• • ■ » 

time interacting with individual- students (Variable 3b). When/teachers 
asked questions (Variable 05), students showed-fliore attending behavior. 
Teacher offers of help (Variablje 06) and supportive corrective feedback 
(Variable 10) also show positive relationships with attending behavior. 
These three instructional variables suggest that in classrooms where 
teachers ask questions, offer help, and provide supportive feedback, the 
handicapped student attended more to the task. 1 These teaching processed 
were not necessarily d.i rected to the handicapped student* -but could have 
been directed to the entire class or to other students." In classrooms where 
teachers spend more time interacting with individual students, the 
handi-capped student spent less time attending rto "group instruction. 

Teacher monitoring (Variable 12) and the -student being at a table witj^f 
others for seatwork (Variable 54) indicate nonteacher-di rected instructionatU 
activities. M The more independent seatwork assigned, the less opportunity - 
the student has. to Attend to class instruction, thus a negative correlation" 
is shown for Variable 1 2 and Variable 54. In classrooms where the teacher 
provided more nonsupportive feedback (Variable 11), students showed less 
attending behavior. This correlation suggests that the type of feedback the 
frM^en provides to the class, in^general, is related to the student's 
J^tehding behavior, for the more supportive feedback teachers provide, the 
more attending behavior the student displayed: * 

In summary, the correlations for the on-task-passive variables indicate 
that in classrooms where teachers interact with the entire class, ask 
questions, offer help, and provide supportive feedback, students show more 
attending behaviors In classrooms where teachers provided nonsupportive 
feedback and behavior corrections, students showed less attending behavior.* 



The oral ^participation cl uster. of variables indicates the amount of the 
stbdent^s verbal involvement in i - elate* activities. The corre>atiion indicates 
less oral participation by students when there is more teacher interaction 
wi r th the entire cjass. In contrast, the individual interaction variables 
(Variable? 01, 04, and 35) show a positive relationship with student oral 
participation. ^ / 

The teaching variables listed undfer the cluster for direct instruction 
all show positive relationships With studenforal participation. These^ 
relationships seem to indicate that the more teachers directed questions to 
individual ^tudents and provided supportive feedback; the more the 
handicapped ^student would respond (Variable 62), initiate task-related 
questions (Variable 63),' and ask for help (Variable 65). TeacherV, 
interactions with groups pf students (Variable 04), rather than the entire 
class, also are positive^ related to the student's responding to and 
initiating task- related comments. . 



cl imaxe vari< 



Two of the classroom cTima^e variables were significantly related^be 
student-initiated comments to adults. The ffioYe teachers Were involved in 
classroom' organization without* students, (Variable 17), the less the 
handicapped student initiated task-related comments to the adult. In 
contrast, praise for nonacademic behavior (Variable 36) is positively 
related to student initiated comments'. 

The correlations for student oral ^participation indicate that,when 
teachers, interacted with groups of students rather than the whole class, 
asked questions,. and provided supportive feedback, the handicapped student 
showed more verbal involvement in the class instruction. Student-initiated 
comments increased with' teacher's praise for both ItcSdemic and nonacademic ; 
behavior. ^ When teachers were observed in classroom- organization without ,; 
students, students were observed in less oral participation. 
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On-Task Independent 

Onjy one correlation for on-task^ seatwork reached a level of 
statistical significance.-* Teacher interacti ons. with a group of students 
(Variable 03) were positively .'correlated with student oh-task, seatwork 
(Variable 6U. Teacher interactions with entire class (Variable 02) was 
negatively correlated' with- Variable 61 , but this correlation is an artifacts 
of the classnBi structure, i.e., i^ classes where teachers devote more 
time to i nstructi ng- the entire class', students would spend less time in 
independent seatwork. • , « 

The correlation between Variable 61 (on task, seatwork) and Variable 54 
(places -student at a table with others) was not statistically significant; 
however, the direction was"positi ve and the correlation was stronger than 
placing a student at a desk or table alone (Variable 53). 

Weak negative correlations, with on-task behavior were seen for both 
Variable 12 (monitors student 'seatwork) and Variable 17 ^'classroom *« 
organization without students). Variable 35, (interacts' with individual, 
task), Showed a positive relationship. The directions of" these three 
correlations suggest that handicapped students tend to stay on-task more 
when the teacher .walks around the room interacting with individual 
students. When -teachers nonverbal ly monitor students' seatwork or work on 
organizational tasks without students, the handicapped student showed less 
on-task behavior. 



Off -Task Behavior • 

The correlations obtained for off -task behavior support the above 
i/iterpretation regarding teachers' activities during independent seatwork. 
Both monitoring (Variable 12) and classroom Organization without students 
(Variable 17) were* statistically significant and- positively correlated with 
student noninvol veraent (Variable 71 )?k Two teac hi ng process variables in the 
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direct instruction cluster show negative relationships wt|£ Variable "71:. 
Variable 05 (asks questions) and Variable 09 (praise). ' These relationships 
indicate that when teachers are involved withrstudents, the students tend to 
be 'less norvinvolved. : 

A second indicator ofj off-J;ask behavior was T student's lack of response 
to adult's questions (Variable 64). Students were^onljf recorded as not 
responding when the teacher had asked a question. Wll of the direct 
onstruptioj) variables show a positive relationship with Variable 64; 
however, the more questions that ire asked of the student,' the more, 
opportunity the student has both to respond or not to respond. Therefore, 
these^relationships are indicative of the class structure. .*A better 
indication of the relationship between students 1 lack* of response anci 
teaching processes is provided by th^ teacher monitoring variable (Variable 
12) and several of the classroom climate variables. Teacher monitoring and 
classroom organization without students (Variable 17) are positively 
correlated with occurrences of students not responding (Variable 64). 
Therefore, the m^re teachers tend to be without students, the more 
handicapped students tend not t<^ respond to the teacher's questions. The * 
strongest correlation rh. the matrix was obtained between nonsupporti ve 
feedback (Variable 11) and Variable 64. .In classes where teachers! use 
nonsupportive feedback in general, the handicapped student showed more 
nohresponding befiavior. 

j 

Teaching processes indicating time spent in organization affld, * 
socializing (Variables 15 and 16, respectively) show a positlye_Ii5alationshfp 
with students not responding (Variable, 64). A high occurrence of Variables 
15 and 16 would reflect a class that was not academically focused. Perhaps 
students react to the lack of academic focus by. feeling they do not have to 
respond to .the teacher's acadenyc questipns. 

The negative relationship between the Variable 64 and Variable 36 
(praise for nonacademic behavior) is difficult to interpret, for Variable 36 
has two components: (1) nonacademic teaching and (2) praise. In, classrooms 
where teachers provided more nonacademic praise, students showed less 
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nonrespondi rrg academic behavior. This* correlation probably indicates that 
in classrooms where students axe given more nonacademic ^ffraise, less time is 
spent in academic instruction. ^ 

w * 

Social Be h avior f 
% ~~ 

Several instructional practices are related to handicapped students' 
socializing in the classroom. As would be expected, the more teachers 
lecture or explain (Variable 08), the less students socialize;- however, , 
teacher academic interaction with the mainstreamed student (Variable 01 j is * 
positively corfelated with student social interaction with the adult* 
(Variable 68). This result suggests that when teachers interact 
academically with handicapped students the student initiates social comments 
to the teacher. Teacher offers help (Variable- 06) is positively correlated 
with all student socializing (Variables 67 and 68). This result suggests , 
.that in classrooms where teachers offer students help, the mainstreamed 
student feels more comfortable in interacting socially with other people, in 
the room. * ' , , 

f „ • ■ 

Supportive feedback, (Varia&Ve 10) which'is a significant variable for 
student academic involvement, also is related to student social behavior. . 
In classrooms where teachers provide more supportive* feedback, students are 
observed in more social interaction with the adul*t. While several academic 
practices are related to Students 1 social interactions, it is interesting to 
note, however, that teacher's social comments (Variable 16) are not." * 
significantly related to any student social behavior. ' 

Nonsupporti ve corrective feedback from;the teacher (Variable 11) shows 
a* negative relationship Vith the handicapped student's social interaction 
witfr other students (Variable 67). Non-supportive feedback is negatively 
.related both to student academic and social behavior. The teacher's 
involvement in classroom organization without students" (Variable 17) is f - 
positively related to Variable 67. The more teachers are not involved wrth 
students,/ the more students are interacting with each other. 
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'During our conversations with special elation teaches, we received a 
range of reports regarding the teachers' expectations^ the mainstream ' 
process. Some "teachers felt- that students- should be raainst reamed for 
academic purposes -and. the development of social skills was of secondary 
importance. Other teachers emphasized the sbcial aspect of being in the 
regular education classroom and were not concerned with academic learning. 
This- dichotomy, however, maiy not be necessary. Several instructional'" 
practices are related both tq students 1 academic and social behavfor. 
Teachers rhay use instructional practiceTthat will benefit the student* both 
academically and socially. ^ * . « ' 

* v - 

Classroom Management 

Two student observation variables indicate the amount of timtf students 
•spend in classroom organizational activities (Variables 58 and 82). A 
^positive relationship was obtained between Variable '58 (student attends^ 
organizational explanations) and Variable 15 '(teacher explains assignments, 
organization). ThiVrelationshi'p is logical: since the more tn'me teachers 
spend in explaining assignments, the more time students would be expected to 
attend to the explanations, 1/ 

A negative relationship was obtained between' Variable 82 (student gets 
ready) and Variables 6 and 9*(teacoers offers help and teacher provides 
praise or acknowledgement, taskX.. A negative' relationship was obtained 
between -Variable 82 arid Variable. 12 (teacher monitors students' seatwork). 
These relationships suggest >that the more teachers ask students if they need 
help and praise students for^ their academic work, the less time students 
spend in nonacade^c activities such as sharpening pencils and organizing 
material s. ■ ' 
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Affect • 

- • . .• • # 



/ The significant results fn the affect cluster indicate the. relationship 
between the teacher's and student 's.affec^ye behaviors. Teacher s negative 
comments (Variable 13) are, positively correlated with studertt. negative 
interactions wi^h teachers, or other studenW (Variable 7^). < Teacher 
positive conments (Variable 14) are positively correlated-' with student 
positive interaction^. (Variable 80). These correlations ^indicate the strong 
relationship between the teacher affective behavior and, student affective 
behavior. The more teachers show positive behavior, the. more students show 
positive behavior. The same relationship was shown for negative behavior.' 

J ■■ 

g * 

Summary of Student Involvement in Academic Instruction 



"The results of this research question indicate that the same general, 
types of instructional practices are related to all four aspects of student 
academic involvement: onrtask passive, oral participation, on-task 
independent, and off-task. The instructional practices related to student 
.academic involvement reflect teacher-directed instruction. These results 
are similar to research results that have investigated the relationship 
between instructional practices and student achievement gain (Stallings ,and 
Kaskowitz, 1974; Stallings et'al., 1979). The results' of the present study 
indicate that -students attend to class instruction more when teachers ask 
more questions, make, certain the students understand, and provide supportive 
corrective feedback. The same types of teaching processes aire related to 
student oral participation*, teacher questions and teacher praise are related 
to students' responses and requests for help. Group instruction also is 
related to student oral participation. 

/Students show more off -task behavior when teachers are not interacting 
with students, and less off-task when teachers ask questions and provide- 
praise for an academic task. Students tend' not to respond to teacher ^ 
questions when teachers provide more nonsupportive feedback. ■ .- 
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The student's placement within the c%ss is related to students 1 oral 

participation. .When, teachers place students at a table with other students, 

the student more frequently tends to respond, -to initiate interactions more 
9 *. • > > .. ... 

and to interact with other students regarding the academic task. Group 

instruction might, be a more comfxustable environment for»the mainst'reamed _ 

student. The student being Wa^5e^^%.a table with other students 'shows a 

positive correlation with stud^VNj^ * 

, Ther social interactions of the tiandicapped student increased when 
teachers provided a supportive instructional* envi ronment; When teachers 
offer help and provide supportive corrective feedback, students interact 
socially with other , students and the. teacher. The results .suggest that the 
affective tone of the teacher^ s interactions, is related t& ttje affective^ 
tone of the student'-^ interactions^ T^e. mo re .often teachers interact f -'' 
negatively, the more frequently stitderits interact negatively. .\ • 

« . •* 

Question 1.2 - How do instructional practices relate to the * 

--- 

handicapped students attitude toward the classroom? 

* " ' — . * 

This analysis used data. -an the mainst reamed students 1 attitude toward 
the regular education classroom and data on students' classroom behavior. 
The measure of student attitude was the eigh£ items fn the student „ 
questionnaire asking questions about tt\e regular education class. The* 
internal consistency reliability test of the data from this set of items 
showed an alpha coefficient of ;7-3. The measure of student behavior was all 
variables from the mainstreamed student-focus observations, conducted in th£ 
regular classroom (observation type 3.0). Correlations were computed / 
between the students rating and the student-focus observation variables. 
.The correlations are shown jti Table 9S 



Four observation variables show statistically significant negative 
correlations with student attitude: Variable 45 (student receives 



nonsupportjve feedback fnpm adult, task), friable 52 (student receives ^ 1 
behavior corrections, from aduU)/ Variatle 59 ^student 'attends to group -j^ _ 
behavior corrections) Aand Variable 64,(studen$ does npt respond *td -adults' 
'question or request, *task).' These negative relationships suggest that * 
student sr*do' riot 1 Classrooms where they receive nonsupportive. feedback^ 
^tnd^class time is: devoted to' behavior management. • Aiso» in dVassrooms where 
students are as^d questions to which- they do not respond, students report 
more negative' attitudes. • * . V- <^ 

T&o observation variables that indicate student involvement show * * 
stattsticalTy- si^nif icant positive correlations with stuqient attitude; ' 
Variable 57 (student attends tq^group instruction* -task') 4 and Variable 61 
(student on-task, seatwpnkh These positive relationships suggest that the 
frequency of appropriate student behavior is related* to $tudaat attitudes. 

These results suggest .that students have more positive attitudes when , 
they # behave>'appropriately and are involved in the instructtonal activity. 
Interestingly* the frequency of see ial comments and. individual instruction - 

• were not significantly related to student attitude. When students are - / 
placed in an academic seating, their attitudes toward the class are related' 
to t>he types of 'behaviors expected in that type of instructional Setting. 

*'These results could be useful to -teachers.'Who are working with "mainst reamed 
students. When the Instructional environment can bestructured in a way ^ 

* that helps the; student JbY an active learner, n§t only are the teacher 1 s 
objectives achieved, but the student feels better about the class. 



Table 9 

CORRELATIONS BETWEEN STUDENT-FOtUS OBSERVATION VARIABLES 
. AND STUDENT ATTITUDE TOWARD TtfE MAINSTREAMEU. CLASS 

(N ** 21 Classes) • 



STUDENT -FOCUS OBS ERVATION VARIABLE 

37 Adult asks student question, task . \ ' « 3 

38 Student receives offers of held from an adult ; 

39 Student receives responses to question from adult, 'task 

40 Student receives explanation from adult, task 

ipfl Student receives praise or acknowledgement from adult, 
raff task / '■ ' 

4*2 Student receives praise or acknowledgment from an 
. * adult, nontask : L ; . 

43 * All praise and acknowledgment from adult 

44 Student receives supportive feedback fpbgi 

• adult, task -. * 0 

45 Student receives nonsupportive feedback from 'adult/ task 

46 Adult does hot respond to student question 

47 Student receives negative comment from adult 

48 .^Student receives positive comment from adult 

49 Student receives, social comments from adult 

50 Student receives explanations from adult about 

classroom organization L . 
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Tabler 9 (qontiriaed) 

STUDENT -FOCUS OBSERVATION VARIABLE " * 

51 . . AIT'^ from adult 

52 ^ Student receives behavior corrections from adult 

53 Teacher places student at a desk or table, alone 

54 Teacher places student at a' table with other students 

55 Teacher pi aces, student in -a cooperative group 

56 Teacher places student in a teacher-directed activity 

57 Student attends to group instruction: task 

58 Student attends to group instruction or 
responds to commands: .classroom organization 

59 Student attends to group behavior corrections - 

60 Student attends to group interactions social 

61 Student on-task, seatwOrk 

62 Student responds to adults question or 
' request to recyte, task 

63, Student initiates comment- to 'adult, task 

64 Student does not respond to adults 1 question 
or request, task 

" 65 Student asks adult for help, task 

66 Student interacts with other -student, task 

67 . Student initiates interaction with other 

^tudep^ social 

^68 Student responds to or initiate^ social comment 
to adult 



s Table 9 (concluded) / \ 

STUDENT-FO CUS OBSERVATION VARIABLE ' ... 

" T — — ' : — ! 1 — is — ; — - . 

71 All student off -task, noninvolved 

72 All interactions with other students 

78 All student responses, comfoents to adult: task 

79 All student makes negative remarks to teachers, or 
others; all ^negative^ comments student 

receives from other students 

80 All student makes positive remarks to teachers, 
other students; all positive comments 
student receives from other students 

81 Student does not respond to adult's commands, 
requests or. corrections: nontask ; 

82 Student gets instructional materials organized: not 
involved in academic work 



*p < .05 



Question 2,1 - Is the type of program structure related- to 
instructional practices arid, student behavior? :'■ •' ' 



Fof\ the schools participating 1n the study, 'three types, of 
mainstreaming programs were identified': 

: 4 . Subject-based «, 4 . 

. Student-specific „ , - .< ■ 

. Homeroom. , v 

These three types of program are described in Chapter II of this report. To 
determine the association between program structure and instructional 
practices and studejit behavior each class was assigned, to' one of the three 
types of programs. Since the type of program was determined by the school 
administration, all classes within a school were assigned to the same 
program, A one-way. analysis of variance with three groups was performed on 
each of the variables formed from the studeat-focus observation data. Data 
from observations of ,the handicapped student-- In the regular education class 

were used for this analysis (observation' type 3.0). 

$ ■ . 

a* ■ ' 

• Table 10 shows the means and standard deviation for each program 
group. The JF ratio for each test also is indicated. We chose to consider 
variables, significant if the £ ratio reached a probability level- of .09 or , 
lower. Because we were, attempting to* identify trends, if'the significant 
variables were able to, describe a certain type of , classroom, we would have^a 
degree of confidence in the results. 

The variables that obtained a significant F ratio identified ■ the 
subject-based classrooms as the t/pe of classrooms where more interactive 
instruction was occurring atid subsequently students had more opportunity to - 
actively participate in the academic activity "of the classroom. Classrooms 
in the subject-based programs showed higher percentage scores on adult asks^ 
student questions, task (Variable 37); receives offer of help (Variable 38); 
receives praise from adult, task (Variable 41); receives praise, nontask 

; ' V^' 60 1 ' (; 
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9 Table 10 / 

STUDENT OBSERVATION VARIABLES 
BY PROGRAM STRUCTURE 



Variable 
Number 

37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
>.^48 ry 
-^49 V. 
-50 

51, 

52 

53 

54 

55 

56 



57 
58 

59 
60 
61 
,62 
63 
64 
65 
66 
67 

68 
71 
72 
79 
80 
81 
82 



'« Instructional Practice Variables 

Adult asks student question, task 
Student receives offer of help fron adult 
Student receives response from adult, task „ 
Student receives explanation from adult, task 
Student receives praise from adult, task 
Student receives praise, nontask 
A1 1 pral se 

Student receives supportive feedback, task' 
.Student receives norisupportl ve feedback, task 
Adult does not respond to student question 
Student receives negative comment from adult 
Student receives positive comment from adult 
Student receives social comment fron adult 
Student receives explanations 1n classroom 

organl zatlon p 
All' academic Instruction from adult 
Student receives behavior corrections 
Teacher places student at desk, alone 
Teacher places student at table with others 
Teacher places student 1n a comparative 

group ' k ' ' 

1 Teacher places student 1n a teacher directed T 

activity. / 

Student Behavior Variables 

Attends to group Instruction, task 

Attends to group Instruction, classroom 
organization e 
\ Attends to group behavior corrections 
^Attends to group Interactions, social 

On-task, seatwork , 

Responds to adult's question, task 
• Initiates comment-to adult, task 

Does not respond to adult's question 

Asks for help, task 

Interacts with other students, tasfc 

Initiates Interactions with other Mud ents, 
social 

Social comments to adult 

Off-task, nonlnvolved 

All Interactions with other students 

Negative Interactions 

Positive Interactions 

Does not respond to commands, nontask 

Gets Instructional materials organized 



. Group 1 : 
ct-8 



Subject-Based 

— w 1 - — 



Group ,2: 
Student-Specific 



Group 3: 
Homeroom 
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.02 
.003 
.000 
.31 
.01 
(.001) 
.004 . 
.003 
.01 

.03 

.20 

.05 

.000 

.003 

.003 

.000 

.05 



(.01) 

(.004) 

(.000) 

(.16) 

(.004) 

(.001) 

(.00\) 

*(:00t) 

(.01) 

(.01) 
(.13) 
(.00) 
(.000) 
(.004) 
.004 
(.000) 
(.07) 



4.21** 

.34 
2.40 

.40 • 
5.80*** 
3.42** 
U25 

.96 

.49 

1.7b 

.87 

.52 

.82 
1.45 
1.45 
2.96* 

.59 



*p v < .09 
*p < .0^ 
*p < .01 
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BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



(Variable 42); total praise (Van able 43);' receives supportive feedback, 
»task (Variable 44); all academic' instruction from adult (Variable 51 ); 
placed at 'table. with others (Variable 54)j responds to adult's questions, 
task (Variable 62); and initiates comments" to adul t,. task (Variable 63). 
Classrooms in the student-specific group showed the highest score in attends 
to group instruction, organization (Variable 58).; and does not respond to 
comments," norttask., (Variable 81 ). ^ 

fMl though,- no significant difference* among the groups were indicated for 
on-task seatwork (Variable -61) the classrooms in the subj£ct-ba$ed group did 
score highest on Variable 61 . These classrooms al so Scored lowest on 
attends to groups instruction, task (.Variable 57). This low score mighty be 
caused by the fact that these students mofe frequently were participating in 
a recitation activity and 'consequently spent less time in listening to 
others. • v ' . 

These results suggest that in the subject-based programs, students were 
more actively involved in the instructional activity of the Classroom. A 
description of the nature of these programs contributes to. understanding the 
results of the observation data. In the subject-based programs, students 
were mainstreamed into a- classroom where all students are homogeneously '• ^ , 
grouped for academic instruction. This type of program requires the 
cooperation of all teachers of the grade; levels participating in the 
program. Each teacher agrees to teach a group of students of a certain - 
achievement level." At a specified time of day, all Wdents in those grade 
. levels change classrooms for academic instruction, f hey goto the classroom' 
of "the teacher who is teaching their achievement 1 evil At this time, tfte j 
handicapped student is mainstreamed into the appropriate classroom. In this 
type of program, the regular education teacher assumes responsibility for 
the. student's learning, and often that teacher assigns the' student's report 
card grade for the subject being taught. In the subject-based program, the' 
handicapped student is not an outsider entering an established social group, 
the classroom. Because all students "are' changing, classrooms,, the' - 
handicapped student is as much a member of that class as any other student, 

'"' 62 * ' 



in the room. The teacher's sense of accountaly 1 ity for the student's, 
learning and the student's established membership in, the class might* be^ 
factors contributing io the handicapped student's active participation in ~ 
the classroom instruction. . 

i We considered /the possibility that the students participating in the 
airoject-based program might be of a higher achievement level than students^ 
in the other two programs. Since we did not obtain student's standardized 
-test scpres, we do not Jiave quantitative data to use in response to that 
argument. We. did follow rigorous criteria in our sample selection. All 
students had been identified as learning handicapped, were fourth and fifth 
graders, and were mainstreamed ,fojr an academic subject for approximately one 
hour a day. The type of program was designated at, the school level, and 
individual special education teachers were not^implementing more than one erf 
the three types of programs.' Therefore, the special education teachers were 
not placing the higher achieving students^inta subject-based programs and 
lower achieving students into ond of the .other two types of programs. The 
special education teachers in the subject-based pr&gram;reported that it was 
easier to identify^ app^priate placement for thai r students than in a 
student-specific program. In, the former program, the teacher could more 
easily fdentify a class of an appropriate achievement level where the other 
slftdents were closer to th6 age of the handicapped student. The v special 
education .teachers in the subject-based programs had as high a percentage of 
their students mainstreamed as did teachers in the student-specific 
programs. On the basis of this information, we rejected the possibility 
that students in thfe subject-based program showed more active participation 
because they were of a higher achievement level than student^ in the other 
two, programs. ' . 



-v , 



Question 2.2 - Is the type of program structure related . , 
to student attitudes and integration? 

• ; To* determine whether program structure* is related to student attitudes 
.and integration, attitude scales from the student questionnaire data were 
used in^the analysis; responses to the two questions from the "student 
interview -regarding integration also were used. \ ' 

* , . • 1 

The attitude scales formed from the questionnaire data were: CD 
attitude - special' day cltfssf (2) attitude - regular education class; and 
(3) attitude - p§ers. The reliability tests of internal consistency of 
items showed the following alpha coefficients: (1) attitude - special day 
class, .79;' (2) attitude - regular education class, .73; and (3) attitude - 

,peers; .02. The f i rst two scales showed an acceptable level of rel iability;' 
however, the attitude tbward peers scale was unreliable and that scale was 

. not tt i ncl uded in the analysis. 

Table 11 shows the means, standard deviations and F ratios for the two » 

scales. No significant differences were found for either scale. Students 

in the homeroom programs tended to rate ,thei r special day class higher than 

did students in the other two groups., To determine if students showe'd 

significantly different attitudes toward their two classes, a analysis of 

'. » * **** 

variance was performed on the difference scores for each group.^ The resuTts 

show that studervt^ not show a significan^ difference in thei r attitudes 
'by program structure. . 



Integration 

r 

* « * > . ■* 
To idertkify the % degree to which the handjcapped students were 

integrated into the social life*af\the school, we asked^ the students two 

questions: (1) with whonj do*you eat lunch; and (2) what <do you do during 
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Table 11 \ 

V»' • 
STUDENT RESPONSES TO ATTITUDE MEASURES, 

: BY THREE PROGRAM GROUPS 



Subject-Based Student-Specific Homeroom 
(N =J1 students) (N =_11 students) (N =_6 students) 
X S.D. X S.D. X S.D. 



f 



ttiti/de-special day class ' 3.57 .61 
ttitude- regular education class 3.60 .80 

.04 , .95 



ifferences between 
attitudes- toward special 
day class and regular 
education class 



3.94 .49 
4.01 .47 

.07' .40* 



4.13 .29 
3.63 .65 
.50 .60 



_£_ 



*. 



2.74J 
1.25 .30 
1.44 .26 



78 



1 * » 
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■ V #»•'. • . . :. > 
recesses and with whom do you play?" Table 12 aki 13 show the frequency of 
responses for these two questions. All students >h the homeroom program 
reported that 'they ate lunch with regular education students (see Table 
12). The chi -square for this contingency table reached statistical 
^ significance (p<.01). •• 

This analysis indicated that students in the homeroom program We; re more 
integrated during the lunch time than were students in the other £wo 
programs. This result'seems reasonable considering the structure of the 
homeroom program. In that program, the handicapped students were 
mainstreamed for A 30 minutes before lunch and 3D minutes after lunch. Being . 
in" the' classroom immediately before lunch and immediately after lunch seemed 
to facilitate the handicapped students' socialization with regular education 
students. ' ■. 

• ■ -<?, • " ■ .: ■ 

* Students* Playmates 

' i 

We wanted to assess the degree to which the handicapped student 
socialized with nonhandicapped students during a free-play period, fn most 
elementary schopls, these periods usually are- less structured than the time 
when the students are eating' their lunch therefore, students have more 
individual choice about with whom they spend the period. 

The frequency <*f student responsesby/categdVy and-program structure 
are shown. in Table 13. The»chi-square(Vid not reach a, level of statistical 
significance; however, the results indicate, a difference among the three 
groups. All of the students in the homeroom groups reported that they ( 
- -played with regular education students. Only 27 percent' of the subject- 
based Students reported playing with regular education students. Of the, 11 
students in the student-specific, programs, 62% named regular education 
students when asked to identify their playmates. Although the homeroom 
' program had^fewer students ItjTar) ^the other programs, the/hi gh^percentage of/— 
' students in that program who clayed with the regul a^feducation students is 
worthy of .attention. 
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Table 12 

STUDENT RESPONSES TO QUESTION CONCERNING 
LUNCH COMPANIONS - BY PROGRAM STRUCTURE 



Subject- 
Spectfic 



Student-. . 
Specific 



Homeroom 



Special education 
students 



.16 



Regular education, 
students 



Both 



n 



11 



v 2' = 1 3.33 p 



< .01 



* 
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' Table 13 

STUDENTS 1 RESPONSES TO QUESTION CONCERNING 
PLAYMATES - jjY PROGRAM STRUCTURE 



Subject- 
Specif tc 



Student- 
Specific* 



Homeroom 



Nothing-alone 



Nothing.-special 
iday class students 



0 

0. 



Play-special 

day class students 



0 



Play-regular 
education students 



2 .« 



Play-both 
students 



IT 



11 



6 N 



V2.44 £ < .13 \ 



'. / 
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The resultsof the apalysis indicate that the homeroonf program was most 
successful in flHfe tatl ng t he integration of handicapped students. The *. 
handicapped students in this program were listed on t,he class role^>f the 
mainst reamed classroom and reported to that rodm at the. beginning -of -the 
school day. They remained in the. classroom while attendance was being taken 
and lupch money collected.*, .When^these administrative tasks'- we're completed . 
they*went to their special day class. The students returned to the ■ . >/ 
main|||*eam classroom for academic instruction 30 minutes befdre -and 30 ; 
minuta| after lunoh. The special ^education teacher "reported that the 
principal of the school required that all teachers be committed. to, 
mainst reaming. The structure of this program an* the regular- education 
teat hers' commitment to the program seemed to contribute to the integration 
of the handicapped*%tudent into the social life of the school. 



Question 2.3 - Is program structure related to the 
communication between regular and special .education 
teachers ? m ■ 

To determine whether program structure was related to staff 
communication, a one-way analysis of variance was .performed on the data from 
selected teacher questionnaire items. The six items related to staff 
communication and the six items related to staff collaboration were used- to 
form scales of communication and collaboration, respectively. The 
reliability testy of internal consistency showed arralpha coefficient of 111 

for communication and .77 for collaboration. ; 1 ' 

•* • • * * .* 

> ■ ■ "•' • ■• ■•• . - v .' /'" • • ■ •> ° ■ 

*Table 14 sh^Ws\the means and standard deviations for -the ^communication 
and collaboration scales by program structure. > fio differences are shown * 
among the three groups. 



* ' REGULAR. EDUCATION TEACHERS PERCEPTION OF* STAFF ' . . .' 
'COMMUNICATION AND COLLABORATION -BY THREE PROGRAM STRUCTURE GROUPS 

. '.-sMit ... - >' ; ■ : „ > . < •.- ■ 



• *-$V:^^uhfe&-*a±& Student-Specific Homeroom .. 
i^-fiU = 8 teachers) (N = 9- teachers) (N -3 teachers) 

/ S.D. 



X . S.D. X S.D- 



F 



-Copuriica^oh - 3.65; (.59) , 3*50 .'(.610 4L55 (.25) A .141 

3.69 (.80): ^3,51' ":(.76) 3.40 ' (^QV -22 



'Collaborati 6h 



S 



Question -2.4 - Is program structured relat ed to teachers' .» •» 
attitudes * toward mai nstreami ng? ' /•..;-•■*. >-..'■: 

.* - o ■ • " > 

Data from the teacher questionnaire were used as measures of teachers 
attitMdesv Two, .seal es ; were devel ofed- from 'i terns cancerni ng teachers ' 
attitude' towlV-d: *(1 ) the effect of mai nstreami ng on regular education 
students*; -and (2) the "effect of mai nstreami ng on speci al education 
students. The reliability tests of internal consistency of items showed 
al^ha'coeffici'ents of .80 for both^scaTes. -• , ' ^ 



"?\V ''• lt<Sns related,- to the. teachers -attitude toward skills needed by the 
: maHrvst reamed 'student's were -analyzed' separately./ and a s^cale was not formed. 

Bec^use;the* items lidentified both social and. academic sIcil.Ts, we though we 
.V mi^hf ^btain more useful information, if leach, item was analyzed separately, 

rattieWhan forming a composite scale fbr the ahaiysis. .';^ one-way analysis 



,C 



Table 15 shows the -means and standard deviations for the various 
measures of;tieacAe^ a - attitudes, by the tjiree -program structure groups. The 

i ,three v g roups aiffe red significantly on only one item. Although the 
probability level did not reach V 05^ the last item concerning mainstreamed 

J student's skills (acceptance from regular education students) shows 3 
difference in the responses among .the three groups. Teachers in the 
homeroom group rated, this skill higher^han did teachers in the other two 
groups. Interestingly, students in the homeroom group reported a higher 
degree of integration during lunch time than jtiid, students in the other two 
groups." These, two 'results suggest the home rop^'arog ram 1 s emphasis on* 
integrating students, into the .'mainstream of the^^^f^ envi ronment 
influenced teachers concern regarding student! integ^ti on and consequently 

•the students in that program experienced a higher 'degree of integration. 



Question 2.5 - Is class size related to student behavior? 
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' ■, This analysis .attempted to identify relationship between the class size ■ 
Of -the mainstream class and student* behavior; the relationship between class* 
size and instructional practices was al so ^investigated. The average class 
,size of the mainst reamed classes in this study -wa§ 29.63 with a standard/' ; 
deviation of 3.98.. '. . •• • - N .., \£ „ 

/ / Correlations we^re computed between class size* and the percentage score m \ 
t>f each variable from, observations conducted wfcsn the handicapped student 
was in the ma\nstream-pla§s. N9 statistically significant correlations were 

• obtained between class. size r and the instructional practice variables. This ■ • / j 
lack of relationship indicates that the^pefcen.taga of time each tnstruc- 1 V*. 

tional practice was obseryed^did not vary.^as a function of class? v sn'ze. 

• * • rJ ■ » 3 • . . * ■ - c 

Correlations were computed, between- the. class ^z^ .and the student - 

Beha.vior variables from the h^pdiqapped student ;oifeervations conducted in : ' 
•t-he- math stream class room>« Of the 41 corjhelatiopS' c'onxputed, only-two 

significant coronations «we re obtained. These two variables were V 

•; . ■ ■ - ..; -J':-./-- ; . ", '.v:; ^ " 

? , *. * *■*."*■»■ . " „ * * ' / !, ; ■ • f '...-!."•"'■ 

• ; '- - '. \v. • .71, •• v.. • • • : . ■>.■■ 
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Table ,15"- ' ' *. 

REGULAR EDUCATION TEACHERS' "ATTITUDES TOWARD , 
MAINSTREAMING BY THREE PROGRAM STRUCTURE GROUPS 



Subject-Based Student-Specific Homeroom 
(N = 8 teachers) (N = 9. teachers! (N =_3 teachers) 



Effect x^n regular 

education students 

... Effect on special 

education students 



Skil Is -Needed: 

Focus . ^ 

Follow "directions 
Organize materials 



v .Refrain from negative 
\V v v ' behavior 

^ Work cooperatively 

:j •* Refrain from excessive 
.socializing fc . . 

* \ " % Participate orally, 
'♦ask for Assistance 

$ . s Read*grade level 

P£s$fo nn-a ri thmet i c , 
grade-level v ., • 

^ \- ' V'*. > 

Writing, . . . 

^ Work independently 

- Acceptance 7 , by 'regal ar 
education students. 



S.D. 



S.D. 



X S.U. 



2.88^k|83) 

3.5D : ;r.5.3) 

2.25 (.89) 
2.50 (1.07) 
2.88 .'. (.'8"3). 

3.38 (.92) 



2.44 - (.53), 

3.33 (.71) 

JT- 56 - . ( .88 ) 

150 (•<#) 

3.22 (.97) 

♦ 

3.44 (.73) 



2*"00 (.00.) 

" > ' . '• 

2.67 (.58) 

2.67 (.58) 

'2.67 (.58X 

3.00 . (.00) 

















• 


3.42 


(.39) 


. 3.22 


• (.60) 


2.67. 


(.88) 


1 . 90 


.18 


3.87 j 


(.36-) . 


3.76 


(.33) 


3.86 


\t.20) 


.27 


.77 


4.25 


(.46) 


4.22 


(.67) 


3.67 . 


: (.-58) 


1..23 


. .32 


4.25 


(.71) . 


3.78 


(.67) ' 


4.00 


(.00) % 




.34 


4.00 


(.53) 


3.67 


(.71 )- 


3.33 


' (.58) 


1.38 


,28 




(.64) 


3.56 


(.88). 


' 4.33 




1.77 


.20. 


3.43 


',(.79) 


.■ 3.44 


(1 .01 ) 




(.58)' 


■' .09 


:'. .92 


4.00 


t.76)' 


• 

3.56* 


(.88) 


4.33 


(1.15) 


1.10 


.36 



2.22 v ..14 
1'. 96 ••i.7^ i 



• 39 . 
..04 •« .96,'-. 

.36 f-, 7l£ 



4.67 . (V58) 3.1$. , .0 
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Variable £3 (all acaJwic i hstructiort, student receives fr'bm ah adult) and - 
Variable 61 (student on-task, idependent seat work), y Variable, 51 showed a 
negative correlatTon\(V = -.36) and Variable 61 shbwed a positive ^^^relatiorr^ 
(r=.41). These two correlations indicate -thnfethe larger the-clfss size, the x 
more time the handicapped students spent in independent work suid; the less 
time students received individual instruction .from the adult. <v * * / 

Question. 2.6 - Is the number of hahdicqipp^l students - 
in the classroom related to student, behavior? / • 1 > > 



This analysis investigated relationships between the number of special 
education students «in the class and student-beh^vior. The relationship 
between number of special education students and instructional practices #as 
also investigated. The measure used for number ^f special education 
students was the total of students enroll eik in jhill-out .programs aiid 
students enrolled in a special day'tlass. T^ble 16 shows the means and 
Standard deviatfb^for each ..type of special education student enrolled in 
the participating classrooms. * . 



Table' 16 . . 

NUMBER OF SPECIAL EDUCATION STUDENTS^ ENROLLED IN' A PULL-OUT PROGRAM 

AND NUMBER ENROLLED IN A SPECIAL DAY CLASS 

k ^ , - (N=21 Classes)- , . ; 

„ ^ • 4 

* _Xa. ■ '.. „ S.D. , 



Special education, students 
•'enrolled irt a pull -out program ; • ' 3.21 

Special, education* students . 

' .enrolled io a special day class 4 '. /• " \/1.01 

\Tbtal - spe^ ai;;^i/?at1p^ ^tu^t^. r r = ^ ■ ; 1 - 86 v 



Correlations were computed btefween total number of special education 
students in the ropm and thfe^percentage s^fe of each variable from 
observations conducted" when 'the han<ti£apped student was in^ the mainstream 
class. The correlations of instructional, practices yielded; only one; 
statistically significant correlation'; Variable 17 (l^eacher wj^hQiij: ^ 
students') was pbsiitively correlated if* .43) "wit# the total, . number of • 
special education students*. Because this one signifieant correlation could ^ 
hhave occurred by chanpe* tfie results must be interpreted with extreme 
caution. AThe correlation suggests that the amount of time teachers are 
without students increases with the numb.ef^of special education students in 
the rtfbm. * 9 * - ' . * m 



3 



Correlations were computed J>etween' the total number of special 
education students and the handicapped student behavior variables. Three 
correlations reached a level of statistical significance. Variable 45 ; 
(student receives non supportive feedback, task); Variable 66-(student; 
interacts with other students); and Variable' 81 (student does not respond to 
adult commands, non-task) showed positive correlation of .46, .37, .and ./I. 
respectively. ^ \ 

. .. ' ,; " 

Because of thp small nuirtber^jf si jWificant correlations ^falhied, thfe^ 
analysis bf cltess size .and total oumber 'of special education stunts must "< 
be -interpreted with caution. The results suggest that students, revive less 
i ndi vi diral attention as the class ^ize increases.' The-correT^i.c^^fpr ' 
total rtyin.be r of special education students indicate ttiat th^^i^h^be'a . 
maximum number of special education students Jfcrho shotlld be in a\c^j^ atyone 
% time.' Teachers were without students more as the 1 .number. of^peci&T ^ 
%iucation students increased. The handicapped student received more 
rionsupportave" feedback and showed more nonresponding * behavior. Because* * 
these behavbbrs usually are considered undesj reabJe, the results Suggest . s , 
that some inappropriate student behavior may vary asjai functio/i q^f the ^ 
number-'of haodftTapped Students, in class* ^ : > *\/*y~ ' • 





Differences between the special and regular educators' 

* 

-responses to questionnaire items* . * 

j c * * ~ 1 

» S • * . - ■ - ••• 

■ j . ..: ■ . ■■■ . ■ . ■ 

The analysis of staff c-ommunication>.and teacher attitudes used data* 

from questionnaires completed by regular education teachers. Because of fb 

small sample of specval education teachers, data : f rom questionnaires. 

W c.omplete"by those teachers were not analyzed by the three, program groups;^ 

* : however, di f f erences betwe/n the ^spbnses^f regul a^and spec! al education 

teacher's were* i nvesii gated. Table 17 shows the means and standard 

.^deviaftions^ for the. two<group^'of teachers; Separate- t-tests were computed 

. l • - V *i> • \. • ~ , . .. ^ 

„ for each questionnaire varia^T^.**; ? ( 

■ / ■ : V; '.'"' ; 'V.';.' ' / - ,. 

* •-. \. , w' " • : ^«£;^»"-^..; 

- Special education teachers 1 attitudes t6war^ the beWefit of'.V" ' T 
ma inst reaming for regular education*^ than were 

the attitudes reported- -by, regular education teachers •-^^cau^e special % 
education teac.hers are not as involved /with regular eduction students, and 
have less information upon which to v Base adjudgment, they might ten<j to be 
more optinfi stic about the benefit -of the program. : 

. • ■ ** ' , ■ - . - - -V " • f '• * 

The two groups of teachers also di^ered in their perception <>f the** 
sraff* communication and col labo rati dh listing at v their school , the special 
" edticatjon teachers .reported more .negative attitudes.' Jhfs difference may 
reflect >i*e level of involvement f on the tviV g roups of teachers, fecial 
education teachers are the agents 6|^changeHn the mainstreaming process, 
that is, they must InftjjM^jElje .prdces^'and -are actively involved in 

• monitoring 'the pr^s^^ : n.^^j^t^^1>iVbly^^ i'p the implementation of 
the program, could*. rre-'lu^t^ ^B^ '-^-HtfcaT^at^ude. -'j V 



Special 



and re cftja r Wupat^6n ; teachers arlso showed 'differences in thfei.r 
* expec tations of spec fal education students J - J The spegialeducation teacher 
had Higher expectatlopsff or skills needed by the mainstreamed stjjdenjt. The 
, special eHuqator^ ,r*por^|d higher exftct^ionV -on the A followffeVskiils: ' * 
•V, focus, follow 'directions, organize materW «?;pa^ jfl^a't^aral 1^,,-arid ' a|k'. v 
i' s for assis-tance. The •spJc1:a'T.;<^jatlon .-iteachievs d.i^'nbt Sfe higher ' >*- 
r.'eXpectatfChs for" 'social T24ftg,* pobperation > %r r«a^|gA^ia^W^kYea4'nt. 





Table 17 / • 

REGULAR AND SPECIAL EDUCATION TEACHERS' ' 
RESPONSES TO QUESTIONNAIRE- VARIABLES 

- ' ;•' '". '. .. &v 

Special^-'*'' 
Education Teacher 



. . * ft V -* ' 



Education** t 

r\Y (N #\2br 




Variable 



Effect of jna'i streaming .on regular . r r* 
. ; education ostudents 
feff ect of mainst reaming on • * 
special education indents 
Communication between regular and ^ .' 

special educators 
• Collaboration between^ regular and . 



.special edjpators r> 



J 


S.D. 


' .T 








a. si 


* (.46) 


3.22 


3.88., 


• (.46) 


3.82-v 








3.06 


(.75) 


3/57 


2.93 


(.'77) 


3.5.7^ 



S.D- 



Skills Mai nst rea med Student Needs; 



■fa FOCUS .i v/;jv- 

faljlowdi. pec t ions 
Orgarti^e material s • 
•^Refi'ain'lf rdm negative "betiavior 



. Jprk' in qooperati vely v 




. t %frairi»frbM excessive socializing 
. > fefct^ciRaxe opally '* " ••. , . . 

'p 'A'si? for assistance .« • .^^4^25 / 

Read* gwide level . v.. ^ .2.67 ■„ 

V .Piffo.r#*arithj!i'atic grade level-* 
. Writing , . 

.Work indppendihtly. 




(.^1) 

(.51) 

U67). 

(-67) ' 

(T90) ; 

(.79.) *» 
(1.03) * 

(.75)' - 

1.78) 

r.-78) ., , 
(1/03) 
(1.O01 



4.15 
4.00 
3.75 
3.90- 
3.47 
* 3.85 
2.55 
3.30 
2.45 
2.52 
3.05 
3.60 



.(^2) 
(.54) 
(.70) 



"J .59) 

:U4) 

(.64) 4 
(.79) 
■ ( .84) 
(.88) 
(.69-) 
(.66) 
(.83) 
(.90) 
(.83 
LBS) 



*1 



;05 



. ** p.> -.01 .' 
*** • p >. .00.1 



:>..»-• 




In summajy, these results indicate that, although special .education 
teachers* are more critical ("6r ' cprtee hied ragout, the communication and / 
collabfor^An among regula> and special educators, \th^y haye a more positive 



attitude about the benefits Qfmainst reaming and have higher expectations of* 
their sjtudents^than do the .regular- education* teachers. ^These 
indicate that th'e^ attti tudes of regular and special education tea' 
and ari assessment of staff attitudes should present separate measures for 
the two' ghoups of teachers. 



rrters differ 



Question 3.1 



the.handica 



• 4< 

■ • • * ' -' A 

How do inst ructio nal practice that occur when 

• ^ — 1 



ent is->in the regular classroom differ 
from tfro'se, that -pccuy when the. handicapped student is hot 
lVth e regular class roftna? L 



0* 




\ ■ To determine differences in the instructional practices that occur 
*; ^he handicapped- student is in the room and practices that occiwrj^/hen the' 
s~tude.nt is not l-n f the room", .observations were conducted under both n 
m iituatlons (observation types 1.0 and 4*0). .'A compari son of" the 
/% teacher- focus' observations conduttedvduring both si tiftftions would offer an 



^esii^jtion \of tfoe d#ree to whieh the presence of the handicapped student 
' distracted from, the academic instruction. 'Jabtfc : 1J3 shows the mean and 
^statidard deviation for-each qfc^the .instructional practice variables for. the 
two classroom situations. A t test of depeltden^ measures was conducted on 
the^means for ; £acft variable. ; Threfe t va^l ue&-. reached a level of statistical* 
significance^ These, variables were 'teacher interacts with ^afi nstreamed 
r\ * student, J 1 task (yariable\Ql ) ;' teacher in. classroom organization, without >*Y 

students, (Variable 75,) i and teacher- in academic* instructioh (Variable^ lb). 
^ ■.. One would expect .a 'Urge'diffe.rejje in the two means for Variable )\ ■ b^fse v * 
. .. the^andj capped student was pot .* Irf • fhe^woni -'dun n'g one type oifobservatmi: 
jf /Th^Fother two-variable»^tBSQ%^WoWti|fti^ tbit ',fs-".p>6ti ne'nt 'tb"= thi't 



-.V 



: researfib question 
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Table 18 

INSTRUCTIONAL- PRACTICE VARIABLES, 0B.S£RVED UNDER -TWO CONDITIONS 

(N = 21' Teachers) . • . 



Variable' 
Number • ^_ 



Instructional Practice Variables 



Handicapped 
.Student 
- in Room 

, X /S.B. 



Handicapped . 
Student not*- 
in Room 

X S.D. 



1 

2, 
3 : 

■ .4 

5 
6- 
7 

%S 
9 

10 
11 

12. 

13 
' '1A-" 

15' 
. 16 

17 

' 18 
19 

30 
,31 i 
■•32 

■ 33 

. 35 
2f6 



■Interacts >with. mainstream student,^ task " 
"interacts With' entire -class, task 1. - 
interacts with small group, task L 
Interest with.' frill-time student, t«k. 
Asks questions, task 
Offers hejp * ^ ' - 
Respondsto student's question, task 
•Lectures . or explains, task - 
Provides praise or acknowledgement, task 
Provides 'supportive. feedback, 'task *'. 
"Provides- non'supporti^e feedback, task 



.02 
.21 
.03 
.20 
.08 



(.02) 

(•14) 
(.03r 
(.08) 
(.03) 




'Monitors students seatwoflk 
Negative comments--. 
Pas-stve comme'nts 



.005jj(..005) 
.03 "(.02) • 
.26 (.14) 
.04 (.02) 
.03 {.05) 
.004 (.005). 
.05 (.06) 
.002 (.t)02). 
.007 (.01 )' 



In classroom organization, with ' ■studerft*»£\ -U9 f ,0 *l 
Social izesj with students " • 

In Class-room organization, without 

student . mk 
Academic institution • - * 

Behavior management ( "' " r 

Student >pi.tiates f interactive^ task 
' -Student reSp'onis, task' *, 
Teacher does not respond, task 
Student recites, task 
Student doe's not. respond, task 



01 (.007) 

.19 (.09) 

-.45 (.09)" 

.02- (.01).. 

.03 (.03) 

.09 (.05) 

.00*0 (000 

iOi; (.03) 

• ,01 '(.02) 



Teactfer- interacts with individuals, task " '.21 (£08) '■'■ 



• -00 (.00) 

'.•16 (.11) 

.1)5 ' (.07) 

.20 (.07) 

.03 (.02) \ 

' .23 UllK 

'.04 (.o2V • 

.-02* (.02)- .., 

.005 (.004) ' 

. .06 (.06) " 

.001 (:.002) 

.007 (.01 f 
.12 -H»054) s 

.01 (.009) 

".21 (.10) 
.40' i.ll) 
. .02 .<%02) 
.05 At'. 03) 
' .09 ^( .03) 
..000. (000 
(.02J (.02) 
.01* (.0.1) 
.20 (.07) 



Teacher pfaise, nohtask 

-•'..-'A- 



$01 (-.001 ) t ; \ 001 i. 001) 



s:85** 

1 i . 79 
1 .11 
.22 
• .01- 
"1.50 
' .-65 
--1 . 56 
.51 
1.24 
-.71 . 
.87 
.51- 
.07 
2.89** 
.54 



2.06* 

.64 . 

.56 

.93-" 
1.11 

.79 
1 .57 

.98 

.98 
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i time in- classroom^ organization- Bothobservations were condiitSfe^ ; -r 
during academic instruction; therefore 'these differences should not' be air^H*' 
artifact' of ^he type, of instruction occurring .when the observations were 

conducted. fcorithis analysis,. 26 t-tests we recomputed, arid by chance, we " 

■» _ » ■ ■ , ^- 

.would expect T. 3 t values to reach. a tevel of statistical si gnificance. • 
• Therefore," the.se. results must be interpreted with caution; however; the . s - t 
results obtained for Variables 15,and 18 both suggest that more academical 
instruction occurs when the handicapped student is in the classroom. ^ / 

- ; " These results suggest that the' regular education teachers who 1 " ■"' V; 

participated in this study were able not„only to maintain their Jjoj^nal* 
amount of academic instruction when the mainstreamed student waspresent, 
... - butthey increased- the time devoted to academic instruction*. '. An argument 
CQLhld.be presented that the presence of the observer could have influenced 
the teachers 1 orr^ta^k behavior during°the observations. The influence of an 
observer is a problem for bot* r the physical and social sciences and, 
r ' currently, there is no definitive answer to this question. In this stucty, 
* eacjj ohserv^r?S)nducted approximately 35 different observations when the 
• student was in the room and 28 observations when ^he student was not in the 

roomv During the classroom visits, both adult^focus .and child-focus / 
'.j v ■ Observations were ^conducted!* and the teacher was not tolfl who was being 

observed. If the observations were to reflect the observer's presence, the 
b . teacher woy Id have had to adjust'. his or her behavior filing- every, 

observation period, that is £ the teacher would-ha ve to behave dif ferently 
, ; during the 30 observations when the student was in the Worn, and readjust. 
- . ^behavior during the 24 observati^F when the student-was not in the room- 
.Usually, observations whe^ t+ie handi*capu|fd stfident was/ in< the room were, 
conducted on the same day ' as observations vjhen the* student : wa&Qot in the *[ 
room. Therefore, the teacher, woul4 neeji to have^adjasted aott retfAisted ' ' 
r : during .Xp&JfrMQ School day. : - Because 'teachers, [fast al^nd to a 'rftJ^Hide of \ - " \l 
\ : details, it ( 1s ^'ghly ijnpnobable XYiSx they .would be concent^ting'on^tW " 
, oliserver s presence to the -degrfee thpt tKey cjould consistently . tqtiangeHhel r- 



•/ a ' »•.*.*•*'> At" « • .*.-. •• ' ' "v. . ■ v.. 
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An a l Tfernttive ,inore 1 ike^y, i nter[\re*ation woul <M>e 4 that the 
handicapped. stUtteht'srifresence/ rather -train the observer' s presence, '^jC\ 
influenced' the behavior of the teacher. When the .student Was in the room, 
the%eacfter was more concerned about* the use of instruction^ time and 
maintaijiin<}/order in the classroom. 

- ...... - 




Question 3:2- - Does nonhandicapped students berfavior that 
occurs when the handicapped student i$«ih the regufar 
•classroom diffe* from that wbicfToccurs whenr the • 



handicapped -Student is not in the -regulate! ass room? 

■ " „ • . - ■ *** ■ z 

».-.'-. • * 

The observation of the nonhandicapped students offer another way Qf 
• determining the differences irrthe classroom envi repent whfeir th^ ; . * • v ^ ' ; 
mainstreamed student is present and when the student is not, present. Table 
19 presents the means and standard deviations for' the three achievement 
levels of ntnhandicapped students. These variables represent the data 
collected. -during student observations., Because four-mejinstream classes did 
not have students v*/o w met our'criterion for high-achieving students, only 17 
classes are represented .for the high achieving groups 



Separate' t-tests were computed for each variable for eagft^S&the three 
groups of sti/dents. Of the 54 t tests, only one reached a*. level of ; - 
statistical significance; by chance, ^however, we could expect at least: ttfree 
signficant t value. Therefore, this result mu5t. be interpreted with j 
caution. Jhe low-achieving group of students were more df ten off-task, 
noninvolved (Variable 71)|when the mainst reamed student kras not in the 

" rob*. The t value for student amending to' group instra^bfi, task, . 
(Variable 57) reached a level of probability of \07i while th>s is not. > * 
statistically significant, it does* .laicals y» same general^ friend as 
Vaci^ble. 71* That is, 4pw achieving^Pudent^ ■■t*.^^ i ta'be.Qtf-task more ?nd 
to attend to group instruction tess when th* 4 handicapped students was nqt,in, 

0 the room. ^e ; diffe^ ' . 

students are indicated/' '* .cV*** : ■* 1 *V • - : 



/■■'. 



Table 19 



NONHANDICAPPED STUDENTS' BEHAVIOR WHEN THE HANDICAPPED 
. . • STUDENT IS IN'THE CLASSROOM COMPARED WITH 

; BEHAVIOR WHEN -THE HANDICAPPED STUDENT IS NOT .PRESENT 

. ' . ' ' ... . r ■ / 




1 1 High Achieving' 

; I" jjj classes). 
Handicapped Handicapped 
Student irr Student not 
. In Rood 



* 



Student Behavior Variables 



vldiiffl Achieving 
• Jj ; 21 classes) . 
Handicapped handicapped 
Student in Student not 
Room , i in Roon 



Low Achieveving 
(N ' 21 classes) : 
Handicapped Handicapped 
Student In Student lot 

in Rood 



59 
60 

' ■ 61 
00 62 

... .6^ 

: " 65' 

..' 'A 

•68, 
71 

'11: 

, • 80 
. 81 

" 82 



- . JL' JA, JL AL A -1 M . -L M t* ' I 'ih : I 

Attends to group instruction, tasKs .35 (.15) - .27 |.J8) 1.51 .34 (.16) .28 /i.19) 1.15 .29 * (.17) .19 M3) 1,91\ 

•* Attends to group instruction, ctoss* '• .. ,, ,< . 7 

'roon organization ' < ,04 (.04) .05 (.05 ' 1.03 . 02 (.02) .03 1 (.04). 1.25 \03 (.03)- .05 («Q6) 1.24 
Attends to group behavior , >' ' 

:< 0 ™N '. ' 4 -01 (.01)' .01 (.01) 1.01, .01 m r005' (.004) l'.38 loi 1.010 .fll (.004) .19 ■ 

Attends to group interactions, , , . " \ - t 

, ,.' -OOl' I, ON) .001 1.004)* .07 .001 (.003) it (.002) 1.10' .001 (.002) .001 '(.002) .40 

/ n-task, seatwort y \ , ',37 \M) .39 (.IB) .40 . 35 (.14) -'.40 (.18) 1,26 . 37. ■(.II) 'JKMII .04 

.Responds to adult's ^stlon, task 102 /.01). .02 (.02) ' .42 .02 (.02) .03, (.03) .45 . .02 (.02) .03 L03) , l.U v 

Initiates coment to adult, task , .01 1 (.02), .003 (.005) * .64 '..01 (.02) '/ JM (.004) .66 .01 (.03) .003 ^.01) .64 

.i.tes;jt respond to adult's question .01 , (.01) ,01.. (.01) ,87 JJ.02) ^Of |?01) 1.13 .o'l |.01)- .0). (.01) 2.65 , 

• As&fbr help, tart ' . ,> .004 (.01 )' .005 (.01) 1.03 . 004 (.01) .005 (,01) .16 . 006 (.01) . ,01-UOl) .38 

Infracts with other students, task, .02 { .63) .03 (.03) 1.02 .02 (.02) ' .03, (1.04) 1.06 .01 |,0lf. .02 [M T.OO •-■ 

Initiates interacctions with other " A . 1 . > 

.students/ social • ; '* - .03 (.02)' (.04) 1.20 .03 (.02) ',03 ^,03)*. 44 .'04 (.03) .05 (.05) 1.62 

^ ' ' iO (.00l# .000 (.001) 1.12 . 001 (.01) .001 (.(|2) .39 

.12 \M M .13 (.10) .Iff *(.ll) 2.16*** - 



Social conoenfs to adult / ,000 (.001) .001 i.OOl) 1 1.04 . 



, Off- task, noninvolved 

All Interactions with other 
' students /' 
; Negative interactions . 
Positive interactions 
Does not respond to consents, ^ 
nontask ™ 
\ ■ Gets instructional material 
organized 



.TO (.08) .10* (.10) .02 .13 (.1 



.05 (.03) .06 j:06) 1.62 -.05 (.03) .06 (.05) 1.49 ' .05 (.04 .07 <(.06) 1.68 

.000 ,(.001) .000 (.000) .44 .OOO(.OOl) .01 - (.02) 1.34 ..001 (.001) .000 (.001) .34 

.001 (.003) .000 (.001) .62, .0021.003) .002 (.005) .17 . 000 (.001) .001 (.002) 1.42^. 

.001 -(.001) .001 (.003) 1 .59 . 000 (.001) .001 (.00) .85 . 001'' (.001) .001 (.002) if. ' 

•,.03 (.03) .04 (.04 1.00 .03 (.03 ' .04 (.03) .30 .05 (.05) ■ .05 (.04) '.32 



*t - Values represent the comparison of this group jjean. with mein' 
tK > ^™>< students. ; ■•■ 



\**P <.07 
***P « !05 



) 



1' 
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• V". Ik-.. -? • ' , - * . ; . : 

;: - t " The data for teacher observation and- 'hdntiaYidicapped student 

f obsa|^^iori§ (Questions 3.1'and 3.2^^spectiyeily^fi^icate £hat the* pffes 

V of/ «Bpandi capped studeat did not ae tract from academic instruction. * 




Rather* the handicapped student* 1 s presence may increase tWV teacher's' > 3 
concern f^^te he. amount of academic frt^tiction that i^providel; for " 
teachers 1 ., devote more time to. academic instruction and <tess time t3o \ 
classroom organisation when *t he handicapped Sjtuderrt is present. The -results , 
suggest tKat ioy-ach1evin<j Students are off -task less and attend to group , ' 
v ifrifstr«cti6n more when the handicapped student is present. / * c 

• , • ■ . r ■ \ • 

Question 4.1 « How does the handicapped stijde&s 1 Behavior mS * * ^ * 
- compare with that^of the regular education student? * 

To' comply the handicapped students' behavior with ^the beh^vioV ^kthe 
three groups of nonhandicapped students^* three separate tests, for 
independent groups were computed.:* Performing a one-way analysis of variance ,^ 
would have required usijig a >te$t for nOnbrttiogona]. contrasts. - The ' 
-■statistical package used for this analysis .does not include that type of "■■ * 
contrast;- thferef ore, separate t tests were, .computed. _ .,<gp" < 

Table 20 shows that means and standard deviations of the, observation 
variables formed from the student observations." The mean for* each 

^nonhandicapped group was compared, to the meSn of the: handicapped 3 roup. . ^ - 
Mone^bf the.t value/. reached a level of^s^atlstijpa] significance, although 

s the- 1 Values' far -two v&riables reached a 'probability, level of .68. Social 
commeh^s^ to Adults' CVari able 68) were recorde'd^mojre fbn.the handicrapped *. ■ 
students than for the higlv-and-medium-achieving studentSt The 1 ow-admevi ng 
stu^lnts and the ha ndicapp^; students showed similar percentages o| ^ ? 




socializing with .adul ts|^HpWifJf«renceS '/bet^flpk''^^ P.ercen'taig"e^ of time t ; r . 



bfr-.tasR, noninvoTyed fVanab.le H m 1 ) 

hi gH-pchtevlng.: .students reached ^ .OjB 1 prpb^BW ity l^yeJ . 
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• BEHAVIOR -C^ HANDICAPPED STUDEHTS COMPAfeD WITH* . 
^THREE.GROUPS OF-UOHHAHPICAPPED STUDENTS .* ,? 

• Nonhandicapped Student . 



■t . » 

f ,nangi tappet* * . Hi^h > . , nWffl ' Iw 

v , Stents V Aditeflifc ''; - . Achieving Achieving 

~ laaass) (N • 1/ classes) ' (N -^.classes) (H "21 classes) 



.41 , .001 C002) .12 



jteW^rfab)*-. j t $.D. : . .' X 'ID.' v J* ..' X , ,'S.D., _ \.Jt- X J^. J*. 

1 ' ' ' '*jffl&t'i& : . ;.27'* >.('1lt. V .35. (.15) :;1.5rV.34. |.W)' ' 1.30 .29 (.17) ,20^ 

Mty t .„ ' v •*' \'« A • ' -. 

, I^n [ *- .■ »<&..; J.02) . '.04 <7<04) .4-9 :.02 (.02) 1.74 ".03 1 (.03) .28 

' -AUe%t^ft-:iehavjorr ; t . .VVJ,. ' " >• '' * 

,. corifttlon^ .'/; v .004 ' (.006)i' .01 (.010 1.45 .01 (."01) 1.54 .01 .01 1.02 
66' ■ . 'Attend wArgyft Interactions^" v : „ , ... •* • 
. .^octiriV%; ' / ■ vv .QOl (.002) .001 (.004) " .62, ;0OM;003) 

" -v • : . . * ' • " ••• • / . a. ■ - >•••' • " 

11. . * On task, seat)<ft' f 'VT* ' • 1.161 " .'37 (,1ft • : : .17, •••• .39' .37 (.14) .27 

■62 •• Responds to'^dul^-'s'^t'ftin.'-.taslr--- (.02). .02 '(.01) "1:23 *":02 (.0$ .09 ."02 (.02) . .50 

63 „ Initiates comwt tcr'jdultj-'tisk- »002 (,002) - k 01 (.02) 1.16 > .(11 . (.02)' 1 'U17 . .01 , (.03) : .85 

,64 Does not respond to Quit's - ..... v , .jt " \ \ " ' * . ". . V 

V . .question ; .01- ('.p2), ,.01 (.01) . 1.12 101 (;02) « .26 .Or (.01) » .57 : 

"•65 . Asks- for' help M task^ *\ ' ' • - .004 (.003) *V6o4 -'{M)' '.00 '' 007 K • .44 *0D6 ( .008} 1 .93 '« 

66 Intefacts with'other stilde^ tftlf,/'. 02' (.031 ' .02 [M '.^Al .02, '•(.(«)• J .29 .. ,01 (.017) .93 - : 

.'67 ^ .:>Jn1tiates. InterfastioTis' wUH^o'the^ c . * *' ,. ' ■ j <S\ ' 1 ' * / ' v ; ' 4 

Students social ..^ ■•>> O- ;04' |.03)/\- .03 ('i02) ; 1.74 ":03 Lpjjt " -, ."83 ' .04 (.03)' .0? ' ' 

68 i Social cosnents ^ pftV v .001 i.OOJ) J0O6 1.001 1.88**- .000 iOBlt 1 ,1.84** .001 . (.005) ,17 . ' 

7V ' •V.0ff^tasl'^iwoW.V< ; V;-:;,16 (.10) - .10 f.^) 1.81*** :=13 ^.11) " .80 , .iV' (.lO) h'06 1 

• ; ; ' ' AIM nteractf 6hso*fth other- • , : *' - '^-v' ' , . t ' 

•'. . 'stydertts ; v V i .05 (.031 *• ,Q5>' (.03).V ( >64 ■ .<^'h.M) ••' . *^.58 .05 -(.'04) .43 

75,. ; . .Negative tpte/aq^o^-' /A'Var .000 '(.001) . .Q^ - (.001) ? .08 .000 _Wj .39, «001 (.001) .72 ... 

' Passtve inte,raet1ohs'' \ %\[". . .001 .(/^/^V^.fiO))' ^ M (.0O3). " .47* M (.00)) 1.64 

■ 82 



. Hies not respond tb^onmentsv t h .001 Y.QQtJ'A '^6 ' <!otfl >flf*77 ,.001 tiooi) Ill !oO)' f.'oOl) !?4 ? 

0.5Get$llstnJc'tionil Batirfal-../ '.03 (.03) : .03- t.03,1 ,>41* M \M\ V" :24,f..'.05:" '(.^5) 1.25* ^ 
•^•organized., - ;(•.-,, r ' f - ; ; J ; •■ i^:,y ^/„, v '. 



^''Vtlueis represent; j)ie v con»parfsofi'<>f tMs grcfup 1 wan with nean5 ' ', • 
•T fo'r x handicapped stadens.-, « ' ' , '.. ■* ' • .' • •■». '.. 

. ^ , .. •; • . . ^..{.'^.^vv;''^.?-.^.;. n". •-. . -r 
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\A greater difference than indicated woifld be expected between off- t?sk 
•behaviors of the handicapped and high-achievyig students. One explanation 
for-this^small difference is the technique used for r^wordi ng /Off- task 
behavior. The means for this variable reflect the ayerage -percent of 
off-task behavior over an i nstrucHonaT period/ Du^qjjgr our visits in 
cH^as^poms, we observed that^/high-achievin^ students show different work 
patterns than do low-achieving students. The former group tend to begin 
wgrking immediately after the teacher has giy^n an assignment, and display a 
high level Of taj^k persistence until they have completed the assignment. 
Once the assignment is completed, high achieving students might wait until 
the other students are finished* or the teacher gives another assignment. 
Students who ard not a? achievement oriented show more sporadic behavior 
when working on independent assignments. They tend to be slower in . 
beginning to work on. the assignment and once th^y'do begin, they will 
fluctuate between working and stopping. P^s the time draws closer to the end^ 
of the activity period, however, they usually work quite diligently. By ^ ^1 
this time, the high achieving student has finished the assignment*and is 
waiting for the teacher to announce the end of the activity period.- 
"Therefore, while the' total amount of off-task time may be similar for, the 
different groups pf students, the sequence of work patterns will be quite 
different. A d^tailed sequential analysis of student behavior Would be J 
needed to investigate the work patterns of the four' groups of students. * 
Such an analysis was beyond the time and funding constraints of this stu<ty. 

Although the _t values comparing handicapped ^and nonhandicappea students 
r did not reach a probability level of .05, the irtlans for the four groups V 
indicate differences' in attending, task (Variable 57); socializing^ th 
adults (Variables 67 and 68); and off-task behavior (Variable 71). More 
differences are* shown between the handicapped and high-achieving students 
than between the medium- or low-achieving students. The data indicate that 
when the handicapped student is in the regular classroom, the student's 
'behavior is similar to the medium- and low-achieving students. 
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The results regarding the beha@ v oj 
"summarize*; in Table 2l\ The handf 
academic work than do the nonhandi 
between the hapdicapped student an 
or a 1-hour instruction period).' 
in nojiinvolvement, but less* time i 
usually the kind of activities -dis 




Question 4.2 - Does the handicap, 
in tbe regular classroom differ 

spedial education class,^ / . 

■ " * y . • • . 

D&tit front the handicapped st 

specially class and in the reguttfiJjj 
,• * /■' 

the students 1 behavior under the two 

types 3.0 and Because the obseH 

and different classroom environments, regular. educatioiTcla 

be an apprQpri ate unit of analysis. Therefore, the; stifllej 

unit of research question afnd- the sample size was increase* 

Tabl^ 2Z sTiows the average percent score for* each of the s,ti 

observation variables. ^Dependent t t?sts were computed for each variable. 



Of the 39 variables, 18 of the t values reached a level of statistical 
significance. One cot^ld expect a large number of differences between the 
two classrooms. The smaller slass size and availability of aides in the 
special day class allows the teacher to organize the classroom differently 
from the regular education classroom. The percentage scores for Variables 
51 and 57 reveal the differences between the c|ass structure of special and 
( regular education classrooms. Individual interactions with the adult 
(Variable 51 ) are significantly higher in the special day class and the 
student spends more time attending to large group instruction (Variable 57) 
in the regular education classroom. . 
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Table -21 



DISTRIBUTION* OF CLASS TIME FOR HANDICAPPED 
AND NONHANDI CAPPED STUDENTS / 



Activity 



If " * i 

' • ' Handicapped Student iff Regular Ration Class 
Handicapped T • ., . » 

Student in „ ,. Uow ' • Medium i High 

Special Day Class Handicapped Achieving /thieving Achieving, 

(N=29 students)- (N=29 students) (N=29 students) (N=29 students) (N=25 students) 



' co. Academic 
0 



,69 



.70 



.72 



.74 v 



.76 



Non-Academic 



.19 



.12 



.14 



.14 



.13 > , 



1 A 



Noni nvol vement 



.12 



.17 



, .13 



* ■ . ' • I 

Hounding can result in totals- not equal to 100. 
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Table 22 



BEHAVIOR OF HANDICAPPED STUDEUT IN THE REGULAR EDUCATION 
CLASS COMPARED WITH BEHAVIOR IN THE SPECIAL DAY CLASS 
( N * 29 students) 



.Variable 

^ Number Instructional, Practice 



Regular . Special 
Education > D^y 

Classroom ° Class 



37 Adult asks student question, 

Mr task ^ -007 (.006) .02 (.02) 4.87 

3tT - Student receives offer of 4 T - ' 

help from adult .001 (.001 ) •'• .001 (.001 ) .02 

39 Student receives response 

from adult, task .003 ' (.0020 .006 <.004) 4.27* 

40 Student receives gxplana- " s 

tion from adulti/task / .009 : (.012) \ J03 (.04) 3.27* 

41 ■' Student receives praise \ x , 

from adult, task .006 ,(.006) ■ ; (,01) (.01) 8 3C59* 

42 Student receives praise r ^ 

nontask .000 (.000) (.001) (.001) - 4.11* 

43 All praise .005 (.006) .015 (.011) 3.99* 

44 Student, receive^ supportive; 

feedback, task' .005 (.009) ' .008 (.007). 1.81 

45 . Student receives nonsup- 

portive feedback, task .004 (.007) .007 (.01) "1.36 

46 Adult does not respond to 



# , student question .004 (.001) .001 (.001) 2.56* 

47 Student receives negative / _ v 

comments from adult 'J .001 (.004) .000' (.001) .91 

48 Student receives positive* 

comment from adult* • .001 * .( .001 ) . .001 (.001) .79 

49 Student receives social 

comment from adult .001 (.0010 .002 (.002) 2.31* 

50 Student receives explana- 

tions classroom organi- 
zation .„ .004 (.006) *.0J1 (?O07) 4.69** 

51 All academic instruction 

fron adult ^ .03 (.021) ■ .09 (.05) 5.98** 

52 Student receives behavior 

corrections .001 (.002) .004 (.003) 4.04** 

53 Teacher places stiident at 

desk, alone " .16 ( . 16-) .19 (.14) '.85 

54 - Teacher places student at 

table with "others .20 (.19) .09 (.14) 4.04** 

55 Teacher plaqes %tudent in a 
it comparati%^roup .02 .04 .03 (.04) J£ * 

56 c Teacher jpTaces "student in a 41 

teachef v tfi%t^d activity .55 (.19) 60 |M 1.27 



*p < .05 
**p < .01 



X 


S.D . 


• X 


S.D. 


-• 

.007 


* 

... 1-006 ) 


• 02 


(.02) 


.001 


(.001 ) 


• ,-001 


(.001) 


.003 


': J. 0020 


.006 


{.004) 

•• 


AAA 

.009 


( .012) 


J33 


(.04) 


.006 


.(•00.6) 


(.01) 


(.01) . ' 


.000 
.005 


(.000) 
C.0Q6) 


(.001) 
.015 


(.001) • 
(.011) 


.005 


(.009) 


* .008 
r ' .007 


.(.007L 


.004 


(.007) 


(.01) ' 


.004 


(.001) 


.001 


(.001 ) 


.001 


(.004) 


.000 • 


( .001 ) 


.001 


* ( .001 ) . 


.001 


(.001) 


.001 


( .0010 


.002 


(.002) 


.004 


(.006) 


" .01 1 


(rO07) 


.03 


(.021) 


; .09 


(.05) 


.001 


(.002) 


.004 


(.003) 


.16 


(.160 


.19 


(.14) 


.20 


(.19) 


.09 


(.14) 


.02 


.04 


.03 


Up* 


.55 


(.19) 


-60 
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Table 22 (concluded) 



Regular 

Education 

Classroom 



Special 
Class 



Variable - - . 

Number Student Behavior Variable 

V 

57 * Attends to group instruction 

k task 

58 Attends to group instruction 

classroom organization 
. 59 Attends to group behavior 

corrections > 

60 Attends to social interactions 

61 On-task,<seatwork 

62 Responds to adult's question, 
N task - . 

63 ' I nit fates comment to adult, 

"task • * 

64 Does not Respond to adult's 

questions 

65 Ask for help, task 

66 Instructs with other stucty, 

task 

67 Initiates interactions with 

other students, social 

68 Social comments to adult 
71: 1 Off -task nortinvolVed 

" JfZ, All interactions with other 

' students 

79 Negative interactions 

80 Positive interactions 

81 Does not respond to conmands, 
- nontask 

82 • Gets instructional material 

or9ar *** d 



X 


S.D. 


X 


S.D. 


97 


f "17) 

K 


■ If 


( .12) 


.03-*. 


J .02J 


' ^04 


(.04) 


.001 
.36 


(.002) 
1,16) 


01 

.001 
.36 


( 004) 
.003 
(.15) - 


• \JC 




• uo 




• uu£ 


\ m UUj / 






.01' 
.004 


(.01) 
(.003) 


.004 
.008 


(.005) 
( .004-) 


.02 


(.02), 


.02' 


(.02) 


..04 ' 
.001 
.16* 


(.03) 

(.002) 

(.11) 


.03 

.005 

.12 


•. (.02) 
(.006) 
(.08) 


.05 

.000 

.001 


(.03) 
.001 
(.002) 


.05' 
.001 
.002 


r.03) 

.001 
(.003) 


.001 


( .001 ) 


.001 


( .002) 


.03 


(.03) 


.04 


( .P3 ) 



.05 
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Although the two classrooms differ in these two variables, when the 
scores for specific variables are summarized/ similarities are apparent 
between the two classes* Table 23 , shows «t he total percentage off time spent 
in interactive instruction, independent seat work, noninvol vement, and 
nonacademic activities; The differences in total academic time is only 
1% between the two classes; for off -task behavior the difference is 5%. 
These figures indicate jthat although the special education students spend 
more time in honinvoi vement in the regular classroom, they devote a similar 
amount of time in academic instruction in the two* classrooms. It aippears 
that in the special day class, the student is less noininvolved and spends 
more time in socializing with adults (Variable 68), getting materials 
organized (Variable 82), and receiving behavior corrections (Variable 52). 
Therefore, the differences between the two classrooms seems to reflect what 
the students ^spe doing when not' involved in academic instruction; that is, 
whether they are noninvol ved when off-task or active when off-task. 

In summary , >tfce amount of time that the handicapped student was 
Observed in academic instruction was similar in both instructional 
settings. The main difference observed is in the type of student off-task 
behavior. This difference can be important to teachers; a student who is 
noninvolved lVTess disruptive to the class than a student, who is off-task 
and socializing, sharpening pencils, or moving materials around. 



Question 4.3 - Do teachers interact differently with 
nonhandicapped and -handicapped students? 

Student observation data were used to identify differences in teacher 

/^interactions among the four groups of students. The variables listed on 

v 

Table 24 indicate interactions that^ were directed to the focus student, and 
do not reflect teaching processes directed to the class in general. The 
only exception was teacher questions (Variable 57), which reflects questions 
directed to the student both individually and as part of a group. 
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w Table 23 . * r, 

DISTRIBUTION OF CLASS TIME 4 FOR HANDICAPPED STUDENTS^ 
IN THE REGULAR EDUCATION CLASS AND IN THE SPECIAL DAY CLASS 

(N = 29, students) 

Percent of Time in Activity 



Activity 

Interactive 
Instruct+on 



Variable 



Regular. Educatidn 
Class 



51 Instruction to student \^.03 
57^ttends to group instruction ;2? 

62 Responds to adult question, task .02 

63 Initiates comment to adult, task .002 

■ * 

Total Interactive Instruction 4 
61 On-task, seatwork • > \ 



Independent 

Noninvol vement 71 Off-task, 

64 Does not Respond 



Nonacademic 



Total Noninvol vement 



49 Receives comments from 
' adult, social 

50 Receives explanation 

organization 

52 Receives behavior correction 

53 Attends, organization 

59 Attends, behavior correction 

60 Attends, social 
68 Social to adult 

72 Interactive, other students 
82 Gets materials organized 

Total Nonacademic 



.,16 
• 01 



.001 

.004 

.001 

.03 

.004 

.001 

vOOl 

.05 „ 

.03 



.'34 
.36 

.17 



Special .Day 
Class 

.09/ 
.17 ' 
.06 
.009 



•J 2 
.<O04 



.001 

.011 

.004 

.04 

.01 

.001 

.005 

.05 

.04 



.33 
.36 

.12 



.12 



,19 



Total Time 



.99 



1 .00 



Rounding results in totals not equal to 100. , 
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Table 24 



' 37 , 
38 

( 

39 
40 
41 

r 42 .'' 
. 44 

45 

46 '' 
47 

49 

4 

50 % 

51 

52 

t 

53 
54 

55 ' 

',56 



*p < .05 
**p < ,01 



INSTRUCTIONAL PRACTICES USED WITH &NDICAPPED STUDENTS 
COH»ARED WITH'.THOSE USED WITH NOKHANDICAPPED STUDENTS ■ 



Handicapped 
Students 



Instructional Practice Variable J 



Student receives offer of help 

from adult : 
Student receives response fron • 

fron adult, task 
Student receives explanation from 
' adult, task' 
Student receives praise froa 
A adult, task 
Student receives praise, nontask 
All praise — : . - • 
t StudMt receives supportive 

feedback, task * 
Student receives nonsupportlve 

feedback, 'task .« 
Adult does not respond to student 

question • 

• Student receives negative contents 

fron adult \ 
' Student receives positive consents 

from adult 
SUident receives social connents ' 

fron adult 
Student receives explanations. 

classroon organization 
^All academic instructions frorn^ - 

adult 

Student receives behavior 

corrections 
Teacher places student at desk, 
v alone , 
Student places'student at table 

• with othefs 
Teacher places student In a 

conperative group 
Teacher places student in a 
! teacher directed activity, • 



.001 

.003 

.009 

.006 
.000 
.005 

.006 

.004 



S.D. 



(.001) 



(.011) 



(.005) 







Nonhandlcapptd Student 








: • High 
'Achieving 
(N - 17'classes) 


(H r = 


Wed 1 in 
Ac hie vino 
• 21 classes) 


it 

t 

5 (H 


Achieving \ 
- 17 classes) 


J_. 


I 

S.D. 


, £*** 




'•S.D.. t*** 


V 


S.D. 


f idtk 


.002 


(.002) 


t 2.78** 


.004 


$06 " 1.29' 


.006 


(.007) . 


.33 

* 


.000 

• 


(.001) 


.2.W* 


;ooo 


(.001) 2.23* 


.001 


(.002) 


;n 


.002 


(.0021 


2.31** 


.01 


(.02) .25 


.003 


(.01)' 


.01 


.003 


(.003) 


2.23** 


.01 


' (.02£, ' .25 


.003 


(.01). 


1.95* 


.003 
.000 
.001 


(.003) 

(.poo) 

(.001) 


2.03** 
T.56 
-3.57**- 


.003 
.000 

~.-90J 


(.004) J. 43 
(.000) 1.02 
(.002) 3.17** 


.004 
.000 
.002 


(.003) 
(.001) 
(.003) 


1.20 
.29 

2.43** 


.Q01 


( .001) ' 


|2.79**/ 


^.001 


(.002) 2.33** 

■ 


.004 


(.008) 


.76 


.000 


(.00) 


3.28** 


4 .001 


(.001) 2.77** 


•.000 

r 


(.001) 


3.02** 


.001 


(.002) 


.79 


.001 


(.Q01) .73 


.001 


({0020 


.80 



.001 (.003) .000 
iOOO, (.000) .0001 



.001 

.003 

.03 

.001 

.16 

.19 . 

.02 

.56 



(.001) .000 

(.003) ."003 

(.022) .01 

(.002) (oOl 

(.139) .25 

(.20) .12 

(.03) .01 

(.21) .56 



r.OQP.) 1.06 .000 (.000) .89 

'.002) .22 .000 (.001) .40 

.obV 3.20** *.0| (.0010 1.56 

,003) .?8 .002 (.004) .46 

.006) ;4.35** M '(.02) 1.38 

h 

.002) JOO .000 (.001) 1.57 y .001 (.0010 

1.51 .21 (.20)1 .34 

1.24 .14 (.17) .92 

(.01) 1.77 

.58 (.17) .30 



.21) 
.18) 
.020 
.21) 



.95 ' .01 



.00 

.Mi'. 



.000 (.000) 1.06 , 
.000 (.001) .65 
.000 (.001) ' .93 - 
.003 (.004K .01 
.02 (.02) «L62 
* .28 

.22 (.20) 1.14 
(.19) ).10 

(.03L .62 
(.18) 1.11 



.19 
.01 
.50 



) 



**Vn?r jS ^present the comparison of this group mean witli mean 
ERJC iandicapped students. « 
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Table 24 presents the means <and standard* deviation for each of the J x 
four groups of students. Separate ^ tests were computed for each of the 
three comparisons. A ^n^-way analysis of variance* was not performed for 
the same reason as givfen in the analysis section Research question 4.1. 
The Jt tests indicate, that teach$t^i4^jjiie.rac"t -differently with 
handicapped and nonhandicapped stjidents. "The difference between the 
handicapped and high-achieving students is striking. Of the 20 variables 
listed, 10 of the Jt values reached a level of statistical significances * 
Teachers tend more often to ask the handicapped students task questions / 
(Variable 37); offer help, (Variable 38); respond to the .student 1 s question 
(Variable* 39); provide task explanations (Variable 40); provide praise 
(Variables 41 and 43); provide supportive corrective feedback (VaViable 44); 
provide nonsupporti ye feedback (.Variable 45); and socialize with the student 
(Variable 49).' In general, handicapped students received three times-more 
individual academic instruction- (Variable 51) than did high-achieving 
students. Some differences also were seen between teacher interactions with 
the medium- or low-achieving students. * 

* These variable means reveal the small percentage of class time that one 
s tulle nt 'receives individulal instrucion / f rom a teacher. Because the means 
indicate^ for'Variable -61 ^include group questions to the student, 
interactions directed specifically to one student would be fewer. Table 23 
shows that -during student-focus observations, teachers interacted 
individually wit|i the focus stud'ent between .T and 3% of the classtiuie. • 
Although this peceniage seems small, if the dlass "size is taken into" 
account, it is reasonable. If a teacher devotes 2% of class .time to each 
student'in a class of 30 students, thrs would account for €0% of the time. 
On the average, 24% of class time is devoted to instruction of the entire 
class or to groups and 9% is devoted to explaining assignments to the 
class. Thus, the tptal for indi vf dual* instruction, class or group . 
instruction, and explanation of assignments 'would be 94%;. only b% would be 
left for* student responses or ^recitation'.' However, the means from the adult 
observations indicate that on the average, student responses, and recitation 



^account for approximately. 1 S% of class tim,* so jail owing -only 6% for student 
talk would not be reasonable. In addition^ these figures do not allow for 
any time in behavior management, socit&izing with students, or for classroom 
management without students. ^ 

4 J 

Analyzing the class time in this manner helps one to appreciate the 
amount of time that, the teachers in this sample devoted to the handicapped 
'student. If the teacher is concerned with providing appropriate instruction 
for all students in t(ie class, it seems these teachers were devoting the 
maximum amount of Mailable time to the handicapped student." J\s revealed in 
Table 23, when the handicapped student is in the room, the teacher tends to 
devote less time to individual instrucion with the high- and low-achieving 
students. Some of the frustration that the regular education teachers 
express might be caused by feeling that they must devote less time to their 
other students when the handicapped student is in the room. 



Question 4.4 - Are teachfers 1 attitudes related tor the> instructional 
practices that they use with the handicapped student? * 

■ i 

An analysis wais conducted to determine if teachers' attitudes towards 
special education students r are- related, to the teachers' interaction with 
those students. The twelve items from the teacher questionnaire measuring 
teacher expectations were combined to form a general measure of teacher 
attitude toward special educatTOn^students. Jhe reliability test of * 
internal consistency fpr the twelve atems- showed an alpha, coefficient of 
_.80. The general measure of teacher attitude was correlated with the 
teaching processes variables from the observations t>f the handicapped 
student (observation type 3.0). ''These variables identified teacher ' 
processes directed toward -the handicapped student specifically. The twenty 
correlations cdmputed are shown in Table 25. 

7 , ^ • ■ 
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/"*' . Ta&le'25 . •- , 

,j;V . ';• • RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN* TEACHER ATTITUDE 



'. AND TEACHING PROCESSES 
* (N = 20) ~' 

Instructional Practice' Variable 



;. 3.7. Adult asks student -quest ion; task 

iStudeq^'recjeives offers of held from «n adult • 
V*39 Student receives responses to question from adult, "task 

40 Student receives explanation from adult, task 1 

41 Student receives praise or acknowledgement from 
■r % ' adult, task * \ ' 

42 Studfent receives praise or acknowledgment from 

an adult, nontask 

43 All praise and acfcnbwledgment from adult 

44 Student receives supportive feedback from adult, task 

45 Student receives nonsupportpe feedback from adult, task 
; 46 Adult does not respond to student question 

< 47 Student -receives negative comment from adult 

■ ■ * 

48 Student receives positive comment from adult 

49 Student receives social conments from adujt 

50 Student receives explanations from adult 

about organization 

^ - 51 All academic instruction student receives from adult 

52 Student receives behavior corrections from adult 

53 Teacher pfacqs student at a desk or table, alone 

54 Teacher places student at a [table with other students 

. v 

55 Teacher places student in a cooperative group 

- 56 Teacher places sjtudent in a teacher- directed activity 



• Of the twenty correlations, two reached a' probability level of .00:1. ' 
The directions' of Ihe jiorr-significartt correlations indicate' that the higher . 
^ « the teacher's expectations of special- education students the less teachers 
Interact with these student^; The two significant correlations show a 
positive relationship: student receives nonsupportive feedback (Variable 
<\ 45^and student -plaged in a cooperative task*( Variable 55). There -two 
'correlations indicate that the higher the teacher's ^expectation, the more 
nonsupportive feedback they provided, and although the -collation was not 
* ^ Statistically significant, teachers provided less supportive feedback 
(Variable 44). Jeaqhers with high expectations tend to place the special 
education studentp'n a classroom situation requiring sharing and cooperation 
^\ with other students. In general, these correlations indicate that when 
' , .'. teachers 1 attitudes or expectations are Wgher, they tend to interact less 
with the special education students and t$ be less supportive. 
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V SUMMARY OF FINDINGS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 



Analyses were conducted that addressed the four research objectives of, 
this study, The findings of those analyses are discussed in this chapter. 
The research findings are translated into recommendations for teachers and 
principals who are seeking to improve' the nainstreaming program in their 
schools. s» c 



Instructional Practices Related to the Behavior 
and Attitudes of Handicapped Students 

Major,Findings 



Tfcffe result 



;s of these analyses suggest that certain instructional 
practices ^are related to: student academic Involvement, student social * 
interactions, and student attitudes. The types of instructional practices 
"related' to stijdent academic intfol vement^ reflected a direct teaching method 
ill which the teacher fJwsented information,, questioned students, and 
provided supportive feedback. When teachers' provided oral instruction and 
attempted to involve the students in a question-and-answer activity.* the 
handicapped students were more involved in the academic instruction. 
During the recitation activity, the teacher did not need to direct a 
disproportionate number of the questions toward the handicapped student, for 
the instructional practices directed to the class as a whole or to other 
students were related to the handicapped students 1 invol vement in the 
instructional activity. , 
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In classrooms where teachers provided a more supportive /instructional 
climate, the. handicapped students were more Involved. When teachers helped 
students to correct an incorrect response, by probing or rephrasing the 
question, the handicapped students responded more .to the teachers 1 questions 
and attended to group instruction more. When teachers were nonsupportiye 
after ah incorrect response, that is, did not h^lp the student to correct 
the answer, handicapped students tended not to respond and attended less to 
group instruction. In classrooms where teachers asked students if they 
needed help, the handicapped student paid more attention to the group , 
instruction and more often asked for help. When teachers interacted 
negatively with students, the handicapped student was involved in more 
negative interactions with other students. , 

Instruction directed to the entire class or to groups of students was^ 
positively related to the'handicapped student's involvement. The teacher's 
interaction with individual students was not related, either positively or 
negatively to the handicapped student's involvement. The percentage of time 
teachers were noninvolved with students was positively related to the 
students noninvol vement. In classrooms where teachers, assigned more 
independent seatwork and were noninvolved with the students, the handicapped 
student tended to be noninvolved in the academic assignment. The 
handicapped students in those classrooms also showed more nonresponses to 
teachers 1 questions. « x 

In stycfrt, the instructional practice's identified in this study as 
desirable for students 1 academic involvement are similar %o those emerging 
as desirable from previous research with nonhandicapped students on the 
relationship between instructional practices and student achievement. 

The frequency of the handicapped students' social interactions was also" 
related to instructional practices. When teachers offered help and provided 
supportive corrective feedback, haadicapped students tended to interact 
socially with the teacher. The frequency of the teacher's soc4$l 
interactions was not, however, related to the handicapped students' social 
interactions. These results suggest that an appropriate instructional 

' - .. " - • * 98* ' 



environment will -facilitate not only desirable academic, behavior but the 

students^' social behavior as well. \ *" v- *' 

• ■ . ^ ■ ■» '■ 

Handicapped students 1 .attitudes toward the class' was related to their 
behavior. In classrooms where handicapped students attended more frequently 
to group instruction a n<t stayed more on-task, the safye students reported 
more positive attitudes. In classrooms wher6 handicapped students did not ' 
respond to teachers 1 questions or had their behavior "corrected, the student? 
reported more negative attitudes toward the class. These results suggest 
that handicapped students prefer a classroom where they are active learners 
and the class is structured in a way that will facilitate their desirable 
'classroonv behavior. v > 

Recommendations to Teachers 

. ■ / • . ; ' ' 'c 

Because these findings are based on correlational data, causal 
relationships can not be inferred. We can report o/ily that ascertain 
student behavior systematically increased or decreased with the frequency of 
a certain teacher behavior. We have translated these relationships into 
recommendations for teachers. The assumption underlying these ■* 
recommendations i,s that as the teacher provides the type of instructional 
setting positively related to a : desired student behavior, that student 
behavior »v/i 11 increase. - 1 

, L 

When the handicapped student is in the room,, the regular education 
teacher should attempt to: 

K 

. Direct instruction to the entire class or groups of students. * 

. Invol ve all* studfents in. the Instruction by asking questions and 

providing praise and 5 feedback that is both corrective and supportive. 

. Occasionally ask students whether they understand the lesson or need 
help.' ' : ' ■ , £ '•>' ■■ v 



. Miitimize^the amount of time spent in classroom organization, but 
provide concise Instructions about the activity. ■ 

. Avoid nonsupportlve feedback. ^ ' * ■ : 

-; . Minimize being away from the students in the classroom. 

j jMlriimlze the amount. of time spent in nonverbal monitoring. 



. Avoid negative comments and make posi Q t1ve comments. . . 

. Keep Interactions short when they occur with individual students. 

.. . - r i. , 

Reduce the need for behavior corrections by using the instructional 

: practices associated with desirable student behavior. 



Program Structure 
Major Findings^ 



iflains^alrilng program's can be established that facilitate students' • v 
J |hle^febjl vement and social integration qn-ttae school playground. Jhre£ 
fpes^of program structure were identified in this study, (a) Subject-based 
Irjpgrams resulted' in more involvement of the handicapped student; in the 
academic ins^fecti on. Teachers in such programs used more of the identified 
(sectional practices.' (*V On the other hand, students 1n the 
Reported a higher degree" of socializing with regular 

(c) Student- spec if ?c programs seemed to be unassociated 
$c or social outcomes. „ 

r 

ohs to Principals 




.Ah*effect1ve mainstreamlng program requires the commitment of all 
'teachers 1n the school. , To ensure this commitment, the principal needs to 
provide the necessary administrative support for organizing the program. The 
types of programs that showed effective results 1n this study required a 
schoolwlde schedule that accommodated the schedule of the sttfdent's main- 
. streaming. Administrative sifpport was necessary to establish such a schedule 
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Teachers in the subject-based program,* associated with greater academic 
involvement of the handicapped student, were accountable for the students 1 
learning and often assigned the students 1 report card grades. In the 
homeroqm program, associated with greater social integration of the 
handicapped students, such students were included in the class roll for th$ 
regular classroom, and were considered part of that class for social 
functions, field trips; or school assemblies. In this kind of program, the 
handicapped students had their own desks in the regular classrooms. Two 
special education teachers in the student-specific programs reported that 
their students were not given a desk to sit at when they were in the regular 
education classroom 

The-special education teachers should not be expected to "knock on 
classroom doors" and have to negotiate "favors for every student" who *is 
accepted into a regular education classroom. Som| of the special education 

• teachers in student-specific programs reported that they were expected to 
perform clerical duties for the regular education teacher in exchange for the 

. handicapped, student being accepted -int£th.e regular classroom. That type of 
situation militates against the professidnal ism of both types of teachers. 

* - • * 

The effectiveness of a mainstreaming program can be facilitated when 

principals provide specified kinds o administrative -support. - The * 

principal's involvement can increase the professional commitment of the 

* regular education teacher to the education of the handicapped, student. 

The Degree to Which the Handicapped Students 1 

Presence Distracts from Academic Instruction * 

The results of this study suggest that the presence'df handicapped 
students does not distract from the amount of time spent in academic 
instruction. In fact, regular education teachers spent more time in academic 
, instruction and less time in classroom organization when the handicapped 
- student was present. Low-achieving students showe'd more on-task behavior 
When the handicapped student was present. ' 

\ 101 * ; 
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; The results of this study are contrary to regular education teachers' 
reports that the presence of the handicapped ;st.udent distracts from the time 
spent in academic instruction- Perhaps the presence of the handicapped 
student increases the teacher's awareness 0*f how the;class time is spent, 
and, consequently, the teacher is more task-oriented when the handicapped 
student is inthe room. 



Differences between the Behavior of Handicapped 
and Nonhandicapped Students 



r 



Few differences were identified between the behavior of handicap pe"d 
students and nonhandicapped students. Some differences were observed between 
the behavior of high-achieving and handicapped students. The handicapped 
student's behavior was similar to the low- and medium-achieving student's. 

Interestingly, little difference in academic involvement was found among 
the four groups pf students. We had expected to identify diff ices'in the 
amount of involvement for students of various ^chiev *„. .it - 

^xp'an^^ . roposed that perhaps the work patterns of the various group's 
of students were different while the total amount of involved time was 
similar. N , - * 

When the handicapped student was in the mainstreamed classroom,^ the 
teacher tended to interact less with, the high-achieving students, and spent 
more time interacting with medium- and low-achieving students and the 
handicapped student. These results suggest that teachers accommodated for 
the, time they spent with the handicapped student by spending less time with ^ 
high-achieving students. Teachers could equal ize> the time spent with all 
groups^of students by instructing groups of students or the entire class. > 
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Summary , " 

The findings. ofA this study revealed that certain instructional practices 
are related to student's academic involvement* Those handicapped students 
who were more academically involved also reported more positive attitudes 
toward the class. * ^ 

Mainstreaming programs th$t facilitated students 1 academic involvement 
and social integration on the school playground were identified. It was also 
concluded that the effectiveness of a mainstreaming program can be 
facilitated when principals provided specific kinds of administrative support. 

Regular education teachers are able to incorporate the handicapped 
student into the class instruction without decreasing the amount of time 
spent in academic instruction, for whe- the handicapped student was in the 
regular education classroom, the teacher and the lojf-achieving student spent 
more time in academic tasks than when'the handicapped student was in the 
room. Contrary to teacher expectation research indicating that teachers tend 
to shun the lower achieving students and spend more time with higher 
achieving students, the teachers in this sample interacted more often with 
the handicapped student than \nth the high- and medium-achieving students. 

* >. ■ . « 
■4 The findings report instructional practices that will be helpful to 
regular^education teachers and principals seeking -to improve the * ^ 
mainstreaming process at their schools. Regular education teachers should be 
encouraged by the findings that such teachers. are, able to remain task 
oriented when the handicapped student is in the room and can spend at least 
propprtionate amounts of time with the handicapped students without 
disadvantage to the regular -instructional program. 
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Characteristics of School Districts 



County 
1 



Total 
Grades Student 



' ' * Special' 
MlnbrVty Education 



dumber 
of -Special 



District Serted Population Population Population * Day Classes 
A** 



Sample 
School Students 



K-12 
(K-8) 



9,380 * 
(6.488) 



Small 
Hispanic 



110* 



1 Elewentary 



H** 



K-8 



K-8 



943 



K-12 
8) 



<K- 



13,749 
(8,207) 



K-8 13,099 



K-12 ^ 8,256 
(K-6) ^(5,231 



K-12 
(K-6) 



K-12 
(K-8) 



K-8 



9,671 
(5,896) 



14,820 
(9.399) 



5,530 



15-20% 

primarily 

Hispanic 



1,991 ^ H Black 



12% Asian, ' 
Clack and 
HI span 1q 

9% Asian ' 
4% Hispanic 
2% Black 

18% HlspanlCv 

10% Black 
6% Filipino 
5% Asf^h 
2% Am.Ind. 

14% Incl. 
Asian, 
Hispanic 
and Black 
students 

17% Hispanic 
9% Asian 
2% Black , 
1% Am.Ind. , 

21% Hispanic 
9% Asian 
5% Black 
4% Filipino 
1% Am.Ind. 



23* 



303 



1,284 



1,93(^ 



669 



850 



943 



669 



13 



54 



,16 



18 



30 



1 Middle 
1 Elemqntry 
1 Elementary 

1 Elementary 

2 Elementary 

1 Elementary 

4 Elementary , 
1 Elementary 



This number does not reflect the total special education population. A significant number of studetits are 
served outside of the district through county services. nunoer or stuoents are 

*grades^nd h popull"o r n! t "" TOP ™ { ^ Z \>*°«* total student Population; second row-shows elementary school 
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< SAMPLE SELECTION PROCEDURE * 

The selection process, followed^ * protocol of approaching personnel £t ' 
varying administrative level s within^ the educational system. >Eafch.step 
involved gainihg the suppprt and cooperation of significant "Individuals 
within a specific educational department. The^process began with meetings 
with the county special education directors; followed by meetings wfth 
district .special education directors Within that county. The last group 
approached included principals and then special and regular education. ' 
teachers at schools within the district.- % / 

• •■•■}'■„•■* " ■ " ' ' 

if cooperation was not obtained at the first or second level, the 
process was terminated within that particular agency. The county directors 
of bsoth counties in which we had hoped to work were cooperative. One ' 
district special education di rector within one of these counties was not 
willing to commit^ his* district to participate in the study.* In several 
districts, the district special education director was interested in the 
study, but the special education or regular education teachers could not 
give approval for the study. The selection process is discussed in detail 
below. % - . 

k " o % ■ 

County Level s \ / 

Meetings were held with the county special education directors of two 

counties. At these meetings, the objectives of the stucty were described, as 

* ■ - ■ © '«**«, 

well as the SRI observation system and the time frame of the stu<for. Both 

i f 

county directors agreed to support the research effort, and agreed to 
i recommend possible school districts for participation. These ^ 
recommendations were made after the county special education directors 



discussed the study with district-level special education directors. Both 
'county directors were ^interested in the practical information the study 
might provide (for regular education teachers. / 

EM st net Level « . 

• . ' » i - ' » 

» * 'j v 

Individual meetings were also conducted at the district level <with- 
special education directors who h3d expressed an interest in the study. The 
goals of the study were described, -as well as the SRI observation system and 
project time frame. . ' " .■ 

The sample selection criteria were discussed." -The original- sample 
selection criteria sought to ident1fy.-32 third-grade* special education 
students placed in LH special day classes who were also mainstreamed for 
approximately one period a day for academic instruction. Students in LH 
glasses in California usually are of average or near average intelligence, 
but are at least 2 years behind their expected ^ a de level in key academic 
areas and need the structure of the special day class. 

The district special education directors did not anticipate any 
difficulty in identifying students* who met our sample criteria. After the 
district director had contacted elementary school principals, we received 
the names of schools and special education teachers that were most likely to 
be willing to participate in the stucty and that were also likely to have 
students meeting our sample selection criteria. 



We originally wanted our sample to consist of third-grade stiraents because 
a large body of data from 150 third-grade classrooms, with which to 
compare the classroom process data from the mainstream classrooms, was 
readily available at SRI. 
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School' Level 



Our final /step 1n securing the ^tudy/s^ple Involved meeting with special 
and netful ar teachers (and principals, wheta "they chose to' be Involved)* - We 
described the goals of tj^ptudy, the SRI \observation ^ystem^ the timelines of 
the study,, Ihe number ot^^e^vations that woilld be taki ng' pi ace, and the 
; studefit sample' selection process. It was at this level that we faced the 
greatest difficulty in^securing olir study sample. ' / - 



\ To include a mainstr^mftd-student in our .s^rtfiplV we needed approval from 
both the special educatij)^^|^'and the .regular Aeacher, as well as the ■ 



building prjncipaf j;^uSj fc^£ach • student inclujfed in the sample, we 
reoui red cbfisent f ^$^^T^fferent- professionals a Obtaining this consent 
was aaime-consymwjr ^aces^^d in some- instances consent was not obtained. * 



There were two' mSJin c^ffi^ories of teacher's who were unable to provide us 
with students appropriate laY^^yr- sample.* Some teachers were willing to be 
involved in "the study tfut cfi^not have students that met our specifications; 
others were u^iriU^^ 1n the study. 



In the first cate^ difficulties 1n finding students of 

the,,age specified in^lir sartple selection criteria. When we began meeting , 
with teachers ind discussing our sample selection criteria we were unable to 
obtain an adequate, sample of third-grade students, frainstreaming for academic 
Classroom instruction is riot frequent for^special education students of this 
age. One explanation for thls-inf frequency is that many students 1n.LH special 
day classed are not pi ac^daintp special education classes until the second or 
thi rcBgrade. Acade^^^ri of ten .does not occur until a student has 

been in special education long enough for some academic progress to be made. ' 
Thus, third-gr^d^rs were often jiist beginning to be malnstreamed for 
nonacademic classes (e.g., physical education or art) or were not being i 
mainstreamed at tffa . After sev&ir&l weeks of unsuccessful attempts \o identify 
arf adequate number* of ^mainstreamfed third graders, we altered the sample 
criterion to include fourth- and fifth-grade students. This adjustment , 
^f^^4ed us to complete^our study sample.- . ■ 

Y. , ' a-7 . . 
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• ■ - . ■ , - ■■ ■ ■*■ ■ ■ f ' 

Some teachers .told us they were planing to get mainst reaming under way 

11.;: L.'iii^salii-i^fcl.. U, A ,iA ant e nil -i net r-oampH A nd t.hUS COllld HOt 



i11^/^^jMMr|i/ had no students mairistreamed and thus^could not 
ioate^iW'siW- W several other Instances, we fourM that less 



eventual 
participate 

academic n^^reamlhg, was taking place than district, special educators had 
led us to believe. For example, ofl-several. occasions when we met with; 
special educators who- had been recommended because of their reputation for . 
successful ma1nstream1ngi we learned that mainstreaming was only taking ' 
place for physical education jir was being used on a short-term basis *ftr a\, 
v speciaT unit that*m1ght oniy/last 3 to 6 weeks. Neither of these situations 
met the needs of our study. Thus,- among teachers who were willing to 
parti dpite.'but had -no student who met. the sample selection criteria, the 
foil owlngV factors Interfered with the sample selection process.: 



Age. of the ma1 rfstreamed student 
Timing of the mainistreami ng * 

. ' •»% ... . . 

Amount of academic mainstreaming.^ ' 



: Only a. small minority of the, teachers were unwilling to participate in 
our study.* Nonetheless, we encountered bo$h special education and regular 
teachers who refused to participate. Several special education teachers 
felt they were al ready; Burdening the regular teachers by asking them to take 
malnstveamed students Into their classrooms* while qthers expressed a l)ack 
of "intere st in research: Still others were already feeling overburdened by. 
the demands of their job and said that if participation was voluntary thejt 
^chose not to participate. , ' . •.-.<> 
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SRI CLASSROOM OBSERVATION INSTRUMENT 
Training Manual ' f 



October '1980 



No part ot this publication" may be reproduced, store d in a retrieval system, or Transmitted, 
in any form or by any means, electronic, mechanical, photocopying, recording, or otherwise, 
without the prior written permission of SRI International. 
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•. SRI CLASSROOM OBSERVATION INSTRUMENT ' ' / 

''*•*.'•.- ' ' 
^ - . " / 

■ * .1 OVERVIEW ' < ' . 

The SRI Classroom Observation Instrument (COI) provides a record 
of activities that occur 'in the classroom and the interactions between 
teachers and students. The instrument j/as designed to be sensitive to 
different instructional methods, interpersonal interactions, and class- 
room environments. When using the observation instrument, the observer 
focuses on only one individual at a time and recorder all the interactions 
of that person. Either the teacher or a student may be the focus, and 
observations may be alternated between the teacher^ and individual students. 

The observation Instrument assesses the educational processes, which 
include teacher behaviors, interactions between teachers and students, 
and the groupings of teachers and students that occur during classroom 
activities, * 

The observation instrument contains two sections: Identification 
1 and Classroom Information, and Five-Minute Interactions, 
Classroom information is recorded in all of these sections, and each sec- 
tion will be described in* detail in Section II of this manual, "Explanation 
of Coding Procedures." 

The first section, Identification -and Classroom Information, provides 

identification information necessary for data 'processing and analysis, and 

i 

? .■ - . 

records the number of adults and students regularly in the classroom and the 

duration of the class. 
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The second section is the Five-Minute Interaction (FMI) . The Five- 
Minute Interaction can be used to observe teachers in group interactions 
or working alone. It consists 6f a series of frames in which each be- 
havior/interaction is recorded in the four categories provided: who, - „ 
to whom, what, and how. Several frames that follow each other record the 
entire interaction, or, for single individuals, describe the observable 
interaction. 

At the beginning of each observation booklet there is one set. of each 
'of the Identification and Classroom Information section. .Subsequent pages s 
contain five sets of the Classroom' Snapshot and Five-Minute Interaction 
frames. The Identification and Classroom Information section is coded only 
once during the class period; the FMI are coded five times per class 

period. , • ', 

The observation may be used for observing either teachers or students. 
The cover page of the observation booklet provides grids for identifying the 
target person whom is being observed. Several of the observation codes 
used for both student and teacher observations; while other codes are used 
pniy 'for either teacher observations or student observations. The specific 
use of each code is described in Section C of this manual. 
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II EXPLANATION OF CODING PROCEDURES 



Information is recorded on the SRI Classroom Observation Instrument 
(COX) by filling in appropriate boxes and marking appropriate circles. 



A. 



Identification and Classroom Information 



The Identification Information section is on the first page of t^e 
COX. The coding of each of its sections is explained in the following 
subsections. 

1. Focus Person Number 

Each tefacher observed has an identification number. Each 
booklet should only contain observations for the teacher identified in. 
the Focus Person Number grid. To record the teacher number all six 
boxes at the top provided should be filled in and the corresponding 
circle marked. A teacher identification number of 1342 would be recorded 
•as shown below. 



FOCUS PERSON 
NUMBER 


0 


0 


I 


3 


M 


2. 



#<t>.:o) , .2)«'£,«o; 
00«>0Q® 

.S>00<?>®0 

*) (*) i £' & [ v 0 

(£® <!>(•• 

•4>®00®® 

'»»<» ®1- 'S>'l 



v 
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2. Grade Level 

• ■ ♦ 

The boxes in this €01 section are used to identify the range in 
or grade levels of tljp students in the classroom. The school years re- 
corded are £hose of the loves^ and highest grade levels in the classroom. 
Usually, students in the cldss will all be of the same grade level. If 
that is the case, code the same grades level in the From and To columns. 



GRADE 


LEVEL 


From 

on 


To . 

HI 




0, 0 


1 1 


-.€' <£■ 


•3. J 


i ; i 








.si i,< 














Dm 





3. 



Observer Number 



Each observer has an identif ica^ion number. * An observer's 
number is recorded on every booklet that he or she uses, as shown below. 



OBSERVER 
NUMBER 


0 


0 


2. 


3 



•V©0£ 
•£>«£> 

l i : 
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4. Observation No , \ \ * . 

The observation period number identifies the chronological order 
of booklets used for observations on a specific individual. Teachers and 
students will each be observed for eight hours." Observation period l\ 
through 8 will be represented by eight different booklets. The second 
observation period for a specific teacher would be recorded as 'shown 
below: * ' \ 



OBS. 
NO. 



oz 



tri- 
x « 

- 4 

i\ • * 

'•••■1 



5. 



Date 



In coding the date, all six boxes provided must be filled in'. 
The correct method for recording June 9, 1977 is 060977, as shown below. 



DATE 


MO. 


DAY 


YR. 


0 


<o 


0 


1 


7 


7 






■*> 








<?; 


iT 


DC 


© 


0 


'<?> 


<? 






.£) 




■X) 


(5 






:T. 




$ 








■Ti 


• 4 


' . 1 




— » 

S ' 


i 


f, 




'■it 




i\ 




*£• 


\ 


<5 














• 










7 


• 




•> 
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6. Booklet Number * 

*The booklet number recorded in thp grid is a unique number 
each booklet. Booklet number 1079 would be recorded as shown below 



BOOKLET 
NUMBER 


1 


0 


7 


1 



0 ^ o o 

# « i -l 

r i * i 

* V * * 

• •* •• • 

1 1 # > 

• a • « 



7. Subject Identifier 

This grid identifies, the subject that is taught during the 
observation period. j 



SUBJECT IDENTIFIER 


READING 




MATH 


■ sj 


ENGLISH 


o 


SOC. SCI. 


m 


SCIENCE. 


o . 


FINE ART 




CAREER ED. 


'OO 


VGC. ED. , 


OTHER 


— \ 
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8. No. of Students Enrolled 

The booklets provide grids to record the number of male and 
female students enrolled. For the purpose of this study the student 9 
enrollment will not be distinguished by sex*. The A section (No. of Male 
Students Enrolled) will' be used to record the number of students who are 
enrolled in the class for at least 50 percent of the school day. The B 
section, will be used to record the number of students who are in the class 
for less than 50 percent of *he day. v fc 



A 


B 


2 




0 




0 io > 

•) 2. 

<£ '.«' 

•'7l 7 1 


4 A, 

0 0 

•?)■;« 
/ ' — 

0(? 



A. No. of 
Male 
students 
enrolled 

B. No. of 
Female 
students 
enrolled 



9 * Focus Person Identif ication * 

Information for this subsection's four lines is written in, 
as shown below. , . , 



Teacher 



School 



Observer 
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10. * No. of Adults in Classroom ; _ 

Tfyis subsection is used to record the numbef ' of teachers and 
aides that regularly work in "the clas^rdbm and the number of volunteers 
and visitors present on the day of observation. Teachers must be asked 
the information about number of teachers an4 frides.' 



. f 



W # : V ' ? ' (± Number of teachers^hat regularly 
work in tht classroom 

VSL ? # £ <V \£ Number of aides that regularly 
work in tht classroom 

• : { Z> L '? * Numbar of volunteers present 

# ( i ] ■£/ i ^ Number of parents/visitors present 



11. Group by ability within class 

This information will not' be recorded. 



12, 



Total Class Duration 



A 



The l&ngth of time that the mains t reamed student is scheduled 
to be in the regular classrodm is recorded in this section. If the 
student is scheduled to hje in the room for 55 minues, the time is recorded 
ollows: 



as 



Total Class Duration 



; J 20 mi 
02Sm 
O30w 
03S m 
O40 mi 
OAS m 
O 50 m 



mutes 
nutes 
nutes 
nutes 
nutes 
nutes 
nutes 



#: 55 m 
Z 60 m 
C 70 m 
C 80 m 
O 90 m 
;.. 100 m 
OltOm 
S 120 m 



nutes 
nutes 
nutes 
nutes 
nutes 
nutes 
nutes 
nutes 



■/ 
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B. The Five-Minute Interaction^ (FMI) 

Three differlsht sorts of information are recorded in the COI FMI 
section. First, information is recorded about the focus person, the 
activity engaged in,' and whether t here * has been a change in the ac- 
tivity /during the FMI. 'second, the chronological order or the part icu 
lar being coded (there are five FMIs in each observation booklet) 
and the starting and stopping time of each FMI are indicated. Third, 
the interactions and activities of the focus person are recorded. 



1* Focus Person N umber 

f " : — 

The focus person has a unique identification number. That 
number is coded in the appropriate boxes at the beginning of each COI 

An example is shown below. 



Focus 
Ptnonl.O. 


0 


4 


0 


1 


1 


2. 



# o ' W; o o vo 

i \; 1 \ : •» t 



t 9 9 9 9 



2. FMI Sequence Number & 

In order to keep the observation within a booklet in chrono- 
logical order during the data processing, each FMI in the booklet has 

been assigned a sequential number. For example, the second FMI in the 
booklet would be coded as shown below. . 

Stq. 

No. 



2- 

4) 
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3. Activity Started' 



m activity .in wjfcch the focus person is engaged at the start^ 
^_ the j*i #Uorded Wthis SOT section. The number of the activity 
^ or nay not be the sane as that indicated for the focus person in' the 
■Ci^irdom Snapshot. If the focus person is involved in Activity 07 (as 
defined" in Section III of this minual) at the beginning of the MI, the^ 
coding would be as shown below. - » 



Act. 
Start 




1 ' 1 
3 .3 

* > 

t) t 
t 1 t 



:tivity Stopped 



Wh$n the FMI Is completed, record the activity in which the 
focus person is involved. If he/she is engaged in an. activity other 
than that which has been recorded at the beginning of the FMI, the 
ne* ^ctf^ty is forded in. the Activity Stop section. 



Activity Stopped 



t ■ .9 
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5.. Time Started; J 
^ A clock or watch should be checked before Time Started is 
recorded. and the FMI is begun. In coding the time, the SOI boxes 
indicating the hour and minute must be filled in accurately. The Ho, 
and Minute sections are divided as shown below. Below is shown the 

correct coding for 9:12;. t . \ 
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6. Time Stopped 

-/ At the end of five minutes, coding is stopped and' the time is 
recorded in the Time Stopped box at the end of the FMI. Although it is 
important that the observation be completed in five minutes, it is more 
important to^show the actual "times started and stopped. If coding stops 
at 9:17, correct ^coding of that time would be as shown below. 



7. 





> - 1 . 

Tim* Stopped 






Hour 


. Minutt 


* v& . 






o v ''J; V 4. 






3 4 1 • 




Interaction Frames " 







V Interactions itf the classroom as well as student and adult 
behavior are recorded in the COT FMI section, whici* consists of identical 
interaction f rapes, such as the one, shown below. * 



Who 



To Whom 



What 



How v 



Each 'frame has five column's/ The narrow column on the far left 
contains the three codes, Non-English (Ne)/ Repeat (R) and Cancel (Ca) . 
These circles are marked to indicate that a language other than English 
is being used (Ne) , that the frame ■ should be repeate'd. (R) , or that the 
frame should be cancelled (Ca) . J * 

" The other; four columns can be strung together to form an in- ^ 
teraction sentence: Who, To Whom, What, and How.- 

The Who column contains ninet codes that refer to a person or a 
group of persons. These codes identify the initiator of the action. In 
the sentence, methaphor, the "Who codes, are the subjecV,of the sentence. 
The next column, the To Whom column, contains the same nine 
codes as the Who column. In the interaction sentence, the codes in this . 
cdlumn are the object of the action— the person to whom a statement or 
action is directed. One code, is marked in the Who column and one code 
in the To Whom column of each frame; no more- than one code may be recorded 

i . * ■ ■ 

in each column. 

The What column cpntains 14 codes which are categories^ actions 
or behaviors. Some examples are Questions, Responses^ and PrajLse. These 
codes are the verbs of the interaction sentence. Only one of the What 
codes is coded in.^ach frame. In addition to .these 14 codes, one other 
code* appears in the What column. This is Movement 1 (X) and is coded when 
movement , occurs with the appropriate What code. 

- The How column contains 15 codes., These codes are considered modifiers 
of the*interaction sentence and ' the number of codes -marked in a frame 
depends upon 'the interaction being recorded. The various types of intern- 
actions which may be recorded will be 'discussed at the training session. 

A complete interaction sequence will take two or more frantes 
and will show at least the initiation of the interaction and the response 
or . lack of response to that initiation. An example of an interaction 
sequence is shown below. (Definitions of the codes are included in. - 
Sedition IV- of this man\ial) . " * 

A -> ■ : ' , ' ' . . ■ ' ' " - 
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Teacher: "Shut the door." 



3. 




To Whom 


What 


How ^ 


Hi 




t; 'i, 'v. 


jfcig) .C jo; v? 


i 'c>"l, if; 


7: 


A 


i « $ 


*'s V 






T 


C« 


L , £ 6 , 


l »e o 


s , id.i'uj .I; nr 


f 





2. John: Walks to the door and shuts it. 









9 






4 


Who 


to Whom 


What 


How 




Hi 


T*. ' i': 1 V' 






J; '.r* 


? ■ 


R 


F ' * % 


£ .M. s,: 


X • 1 0 'D - * 




T 


U 


L E, 0 


l~ -E ',. 0 






#. 


Teacher: "Thank you, John." 


5 


Who 


To Whom 


What" 


How 




Hi 




;t) * * v) 






i7 


A 


f ,. M S 








T : 


Ci 


L E 0 


LV't' 0 






NV 



Operational definitions of the Who, To Whom, and How Codes 
are given in Section IV of this manual. , Under each What and How 
definition appear several typical examples of that code activity that 
an observer might encounter in a\ classroom. , 



IV DEFINITIONS FOR FIVE -MINUTE. INTERACTION CODES 

! , .' ' ' 1 ' 

A. The Ne, R, and Cfl Codes 

Coded Ne, R,, and Ca circles give the computer general instructions 
about processing interaction frames. Table 3 presents these codes. 

Table 3 . 

THE Ne, R, AND Ca CODES 

Code c Item Description . 

Ne Non-English If the interaction being observed is carried on in 

a language other than English, Ne is coded In the 
left-hand' column of each appropriate frame. o ■« 



c 



R Repeat Code R in an interaction frame indicates that the 

interaction in the' frame above is repeated. If the 
. interaction 6r activity being observed continues 
without change, co 1 R is used in the »lef t-hand 
column for all i.ames following the initial coding 
until the activity stops or changes. Only R. is 
* entered; no other coding is^necessary . * # 

C$ Cancel When a mistake is made in .coding an interaction, 

w. cdde »Ca is marked in the ? left-hand column of the ' 
■ c miscoded frame, and the observer then continues 
coding in the following frame. 



T 



\ 
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B. The Who Column 

The Who column indicates who is doing the talking or performing ch£ 
action. Table 4 presents these cpdes. 0 > ' 

Table 4 
CODES FOR THE WHO COLUMN 



Code 



Item 



M 



Teacher^ 

*Adult/Aide 
Visitor 

Regular 
Students 

M^inst reamed 
Student 

Small Group 
Large Group 
Everyone 
Object ' 



Code Usage (Description) 



The one person who ultimately is responsible for 
the everyday conduct of the classroom--&lso called 
the focus teacher, for the purpose of this study. 

• Any/adult in the classroom other than the. focus 
teacher 

Atiy outside person who enters a classroom and inter- 
rupts a teacher with call slips, messages, and the 
like. . 

AIL students in the class other than the focus 
maihstreamed student. 

the mains t reamed student who is the focus of the 
study. 

i to six students interacting with focus 
tt ^ch^r. ' * 

Minimum of 7 students and up to the total class 
minus one interacting with the focus teacher. 

A}1 students present in the classroom (regardless 
of number) interacting with the focus teacher. 

An instructional machine or audio visual equip- 
ment . 



°4 
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The Io Whom column- indicates the'persc^n or group talked to or inter- 
acted with or the studentfs 1 -material's used. The codes used in this 
column re the same as the codes for the Who column and are given in 
Table 4 . ' v ' " ' 



"fie What Column 



The What column indicates categories of observed actions or behaviors 
The What column code* are given in Table 5 fc i 



J 
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Table 5 

) 

CODES FOR THE WHAT COLUMN 



CODE 


ITEM 


. USAGE 


1 


Command 


Code 1 is recorded for an order or request 
that asks for a response free of argumenr. 
The command is related to classrqom organiza- 
tion. 


Examples 

<> . 
"Jim, please shut the curtains so we d 
can get started/' (T F 10) 

"Turn your desks abound.'" (T E 1.0) 


IQ 


Direct Question 

y 

* 


Code IQ is recorded for the teacher's request 
for direct recall of previously learned mate- 
rial. A yes/no , answer or spme other type of 
specific response (such as a statement of 
facts, itemization, classification, or a 
definition) or an action is anticipated. 
This code is also used -when the student a3ks 
for help or information. 


-Examples 

"Do, you know this word?" (T F IQ R/M) 

"How many problems do we have to do?" 
(M T IQ R/M) ,/ , . - 

"What is wrong wLth problem ,number 
* three?" (T E J.Q R/M) 


2 


Offering Help 


Code 2 is recorded j£or offer of help. 
l^Is^edde may \>e tfsed when "teachers offer, 
help to students or when another student 
offers help to the focus student. The offer 
may be in question, imperative or declarative 
form. 


Examples 

„ : B - — m %■ 

, "Do you need help?' 1 (T F 2 R/M> 
"Let me help you." (T F 2 R/M) 
"I would like tt help you. 1 ' (T F 2 R/M) 


2Q 

< 


Open-Ended Question 

r 


Code 2Q is recorded for a question which 
allows the respondent a free expression of 
ideas ^and opinions. This code is also used 
far questions about an individual's* feelings.. 




Example^ 

"Who was your favorite character in the 
story?" (T M 2Q R/M) 

"Don't you feel good today?" (T M 2Q C) 



V 




1 







^Table 5 (Continued) ^» 


' 5 * . 

■J 


* 


CODE 


ITEM 


USAGE ; ^ 




/ ■ ■ 


3 


Response 

Cfcy 


Code 3 is recorded £or .compliance (verbal "or 
nonverbal) with a command (Code 1) , to a 
question (Codes 1Q, 2, 2Q) , ?to support/ 
acknowledgment (Code 7), to praise (Code 8), 
or to a correction (Code 9).. Code 3 is not 
recorded automatically after a question. If 

~ of ii J/inf rafticac o ronnocf HnHp ION is US G CI 
3 SLUQcUL L fc: L Ubcb cl Lc^UcoL j wUUt j.v/j.i -«- >-» v*«-»»-« 

If he or she does not respond, Code 10NV is 
recorded. If a student, states that he or she 
does not know the answer, Code 10 is entered. 




\ 




i i 


Examples 

Student answers the teacher's question. 
(F T 3 R/M) • 










Student stops combing her hair on request 
(F T 3 B) - 






4 


Inst ruction/ Explanation 


Code 4 is used for students reading aloud to 
teacher, for teacher instruction, and f or _ 
students working. 










Examples 










Teacher giving information verbally to 
others; for example, reviewing lessons 
and lecturing. (T E 4 R/M) 

Student reading aloud to the ..teacher. 
(F T 4 R/M) 

Teacher demonstrating an activity non- 
verbally. (T E 4 R/M NV) 

Teacher discussing a student's completed 
assignments. (T F 4 R/M) 

Student working on seatwoik. 
(F F 4^k/M NV) 

Teacher describing the agenda for the 
class period to the class. (T E 4 0) 




• 


t 


^Tangible Feedback 
• 


Code 4 5 is used wh<Sn the teacher used tangible 
feedback for a reward. Tangible feedback 
includes candy , tokens and prizes . The 
teacher may or may not. talk when giving the 
reward, '• 










Examples 










Teacher says "Johnny, your paper is per- 
fect," and gives the student a token. 
(T F 5 R/M) 


r 








Teacher gives student who is working a t 
token. (T F 5 R/M NV) 
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Table 5 (dontinue'd) 



CODE 


ITEM 


USAGE 


6 

> 


Student Statement or 
Activity Related Action 

v - 

V 


Code' 6 is used for student comments. For 
activities connected with classroom instruc- 
tion, 6NV is recorded. Code GNO if a student 
complains about an assign^plt or activity. 


f 

Examples * 

Teacher has been lecturing and student 
comments. (F T 6 R/M) 

T V\\ p» t - o r*H p» r - nacQino oil t" <if _ iir'pnf" c ? ' 

- XLlC LcdLllcL XO pdSO J-llg vU u otuucuto 

papers. Student comments on the section 
of the story that he or she just read. 
(F T 6 R/n) 

Teacher is setting up materials for 

students' use. (T T 6 0 NV) 

-r ) 

OLUucllL. sdyo , l.Xoo OUIXCll, X UVJlt L. llt\C 

this assignment. It's dumb." (F T 6J3 N) 


7 


Support /Acknowledge 


Code 7 is used for statements that are 
supportive or show recognition, for example, 
an indication that a response, produc i , or 
behavior is recognized or agreed with , or for 
repeating another individual's statement 
immediately, as a form of acknowledgment. 


Examples 

Teacher . repeats a student's ahswer as an 
acknowledgment. (T F 7 R/M) 

Teacher says to student, "That's a* dif- 
ficult word, but try to sound it out." 
(T F 7 R/M P) 


8 < 
'r - 


Praise 

* 

s r 


Code 8 is used for verbal' or nonverbal 
approval or praise directed to responses, 
products, or behaviors. No tangible feedback 
is given. 


Examples ^ 

Teacher says to class, "The results of 
your tests are superb. I'm very 
pleased." (T E 8 R/m) 

After class settles down as a result 6f 
teacher's request, he or she says, 
"That's better. Thank you. ° (T E 8 B) 



Warm and encouraging support is coded P. 



• s 
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Table 5 (Continued) 



CODE 


ITEM 


TJSAGE- 


9 


Correction 1 

f . , ■ \ ■ 

% 


Code 9 is recorded for attempts by the 
teacher to inform" student (s) that a response 
is not cortect or that behavior is unaccept- 
able. 




$ 


Examples 


* 




.Tea her asks . student to stog|combing her 
hair, ,(T M 9 B) v ± W ' , 




» ■ 


Student has responded incorrectly to the 
1 teacher's request to spell a word. 
Teacher '"says, "No, that's not right." , 
(T M 9 R/M) 


10 


No Response/Don't Know 


Code 10 is used for verbal and nonverbal 
{xoT instance, snouiaer snrugging,/ maiLd- 
tions thatai|% individual does not know the 
answer to a'qew^tion. If. the respondent says 
nothing and does not acknowledge the question, 
10NV is coded. If the student verbalizes a 
refusal? comply, ^dr ION.. 

-m 1 r _ *~ 






Examples 






Ihe teacher ha£ asked the student a 
question to which -the student replies,. 
"I don't understand." (M T 10 R/M) 

Student does not respond when asked to 
pass out thje books;.,. (M T 10 R/M NV) , 




< 


Teacher asks a, student to read aloud and 
the student refuse's. (M T 10 R/M N) 

f 

*- '■ t_T f ' " ~ r * 


11 


- — A 

^Fidgeting/Acting Out 


.... i ■ 

Code Hi is used for student off-task behavior. 
When the- student is not involved in the 
assigned activity, and is fidgeting qr day- 
dreaming, use Code 11. If the student 
displays negative behavior, code UN. 




t 


Examples 

Student is flipping' pages in the book, 
\ and not working on- the assignment. 

, (M M 11 R/M) , ' 

Student has beetv> working but becomes 
upset and throws a pencil on the floor. 
(M M 11 R/M N) 




► 


* 
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Table 5 (Concluded) 



2. 



CODE 


ITEM 


USAGE 


12 


Ob serving/ Li stening 


Code 12 is used for an adult or student who 
is listening to others. The use of jhis code, 
reflects on-task activities. The ,focus per- 
son is listening to conversation related to 
classrpom activities, e.g. , not social 
Interfictions . Thp rnHe is also used wRcn fcRp 
teacher is monitoring students at work. 






Examples m 






Teacher is listening po a small group k>f 
students prepare a debate. (T S 12 T) 

Teacher observes class reading silently. 
(T E 12 R/M) . . 






£ocus student is listening to the teacher 1 
instruct another; student, (M T 12 T) 

u 


X 


Movement 


Code X is used when the VTho of the inter- 
action moves from one location to another. 
X can be recorded with any What code. 






Examples 


y, 




As the teacher is instructing, he or she 
' is walking back and forth in the front 
v of the classroom, (T E 4 *T X) 




* 


A student walks over to the teacher, while 
asking' about the meaning of a word. 
(M T 1Q T X) 




c 
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E. The Hov Column 

The How column gives information about the action, describing 
content or effect. Table 6 details the codes for the How column. 



Table 6 
CODES FOR THE HOW COLUMN 



CODE 


ITEM. 


USAGE - ' , . 


T 


Non-Academic Task 


% — ; — i * — 1 — 

The T code is used for interactions related 
to classroom activities that are not academic 
For an activity to be defined as non-acadqmiq 
no instruction in reading, math, social 
studies or science is occuring. The T code 
invblves activities such , as art , music and . 
non-academic games, r 








Examples 








Teacher explains tiie procedures for an 
art lesson. (T E 4 T) 








.Students are playinjg a non— academic game 
and the focus student makes a comment.' - 
(M T 6 T) 


R/M 


Academic 


Task 


Code R/M is used for interactions concerned ■ 
with academ^fc activities. Academic activi- 
ties are deffined as reading, math, social' 
studies, and A science. l - 


■ t 






Examp le;s 

leacner tells student, you read that 
paragraph ^very well, Jim." (T F 8 R/M) 

Teacher tells student, "I know that's a 
, difficult word but try to sound it out." 
(T F 7 R/M P) 

Teacher asks class* "What's the 'answer to 
trie rirtn proDiem; v.i l iij k/mj * 


^B 


Behavior 


1 


1 — 7 • 

B is entered for interactions related to 

classroom behavior (deportment) » <£ or example, 

correction of a student's unacceptable 

behavior. When "a .teacher is explaining rules 

of conduct, Code B is used with Code 4 in , 

the What section. . . . 








Examples 






Teacher says to a small group, "Everyone 
jfylease be quiet' so we can hear Janie 
*4ead. n (T S 9 B) - 

^Teacher says to ? student, "Mary, if you 
ijtion't stop talking I'll have to ask yo\i 
to leave the cla#s . " (T F 9 B N) 

Teacher says to class, "I want to thank 
all of you for being so courteous" to our 
visitor yesterday." (T;E,8 B)" ; 

' : ! T :— T : ; * — ' 
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Table 6 (Continued) 



CODE 


ITEM • 


USAGE 


C 


- T / 

Conversation ( y • 

r . * ■ 


The cdnversation code is used for interac- 
tions that aire social and not related to the 
classroom activity . These_±n{:eractions 
include greetings and personal compliments. 






Examples 


0 ' 




* "Good morning, Mary. It's nice to see 
you." (T F 6 C) 

* "How are you today?" (T F 2 C) 


G 


.Guide ■ 


The'G.code is used any time- a teacher is 
attempting to modify a student's behavior 
or academic response by guiding them to 
another solution, or by adding a little morfl^ 
information or by asking a probing question. 






Examples 

"Are you sure that Macbeth is the right 
answer?" (T M 9 G R) 

"No the nlav I'm thinking of -is a story 
of two young people who~are, in love but 
*?heir r families are enemies." (T M 9 G H) 




/ 


"Everyone sit down and stop ^talking. " 
(T E 9 G B) 






(NOTE: 9G, is always accompanied by a T, 
R/M, or a B in the How column.) 


. L 


, * 

Lateral wotk 


This code is one of three codes that identi- 
fies the focus student's physical placement 
in * the class. These three codes identify 
whether the student is working alone (S) , 
working along side others (L) , or" working in 
a group cooperative task (W) . _ .the L code is 
usee wnen cne rocus SLuacUL j-o wulmu^ a^ng 
side others and each student is working on 
his or her own assignment. 






The code, will usually be used when the stu- 
dent is sitting at a table working with other 
children. The code is used in addition to' 
the appropriate Who, To Whom, What , and Kow / 
codes. 












V 




— ' S 
f 
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Table 6 - (Continued) 



CODE 



' ITEM 



USAGE 



Lateral VJo.rk (Continued) * 
** Examples ^ . 

Focus student is wording on a written 
assignment at: a table with other students 
(F F A R/K r <HV L) 

Another student asks the 'focus -student if 
she needs help with the assignment. '"■ 

,(F M 2 R/M L) ' V . #: 



Working with Others 



This code^is usefi when the focus student is 
involved in a group task or a* task that 
requires sharing jnat^rials or waiting for 
each person v to have ,a turn. 

. ■ ■ ' Examples . s 



Fjocus student^ is^waiting for his turn in 
a, group Sharing task. <M S '12 R/M VJ) \ 

Focus student asks another 'student to 
pass tW-eraser. (ll F 1 0 W) T 



Solitary 



This code is used wh 
wbrjeingj at his .or ne* 



he focus student^ is ; 
ifc, ndfat a tabte 
with other students. ¥he student* is involved 
in a task that* does not requite any group 
sharing of materials or taking turns. 




Examples * ' 

Focus student is a sitting ^t her desk, 
working on .a written assignment. 

(M M k R/M NV) -- ' - , 

■ * - * ■ V * . * 

Focus student is sifting at his dest f 
fidgeting with papers. (M M-ll N V) % . 



Organizing 



Organizing is used when the* teacher Is trying 
to get the class: started . This includes ■ 
making announcements, passing papers or »DooJfs, 
making assignments, explaining the schedule,' 
and when activities* stop" and , start , defining 
quality and quantity^dt worlc. It also 
includes grading papers, c-leaning the chalk- 
board, straightening/shelvers, or ^dismantling 
necessary materials 



-4- 



CODE 



Table 6 (Continued) 

<V • — — *- 



USAGE 



0 ^ Organizing tContitiued) 

- Examples '/ 

Teacher telling students to clear their 
desks, (T.E 1 0) m ' y 

Teacher passes , worksheets , (TEL 6) 

Teacher telling students exactly ,t>ow to 
organize and sequence work fpr the day, ( 

• (T E 4 0) - ' 



Positive' 



1- 



Code P is used when there are obvious 
expressions 'of happiness/ such as laughing 
or smiling, or when teacher or student (s) 
with whom the focus teacher is interacting 
verbally express (es), directly or indirectly, 
eagerness and interest in the activity. 



v : Exantp les » „ • 1 

^Student is. laughing af teacher's comment 
T 6 L) H 

Teacher displays £ great deai of enthusi- 
asm by laughing about a particular part 1 
of a story- (T E A O ' ;' 



Negative 



^The.N code is used for any sarcastic or 
demeaning statements by the teacher,' and - 
fot overt displays of. anger . \ The code al6o > 
is for student complaints about- the assign- , 
ment, about other student^, or for student 
hostile 4 behavior. If the teacher punishes a 
student, the N * code, is -used 



.. -Examples 

Student has answered incorrectly, and 
another student says, "What a stupid 
answer!" (T M'9 R/M N) •'. 

Teacher threatens iq keep, a student in 
from recess. (T 11 9 B K) 
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Table 6 (Concluded 



CODE 



• T 



NV 



ITEff g 



Ideas ? 



\ 



Touch 



Nonverbal 



Movement 




The I code fs* used when the' teacher e] 
.rates on a student's Idea. Th^ teacbeJ 
elaborate by adding information or by 
for more information from the student! 



Student has told the teacher about a 
television % program he watered. The * 
teacher ask& the student for more 
information, (T K 1Q S I) 

Student tells the teacher about a 
character in a story and the teacher 
adds some information v (T M 4 R/M I) 



Whenever the focus person touchesVthe indi- 
vidual with whom he or she is interacting, 
T is used along with the other relevant What 
code. ' 



Example 3 

Teacher touches the shoulder of a student 
as he or she asks a question. (T. M 1Q T T) 



When the action being coded is not "accom- 
panied , by words, NV is enteredg|n the WhaT 4 ' 
column together with the/ other relevant What 
code. ■* r . 

• ' y i " £ J 

Example , 

... Teacher nods to student's answer. 
(T M 3 T KV) 



The X, code is used tq indicate movement from 
one location to another.. Simply moving the 
arms- or torso is not considered movement. 
This code is used to indicate movement Thy the 
individual who is coded in the Who sec tion. 
— ^- ~ — .-- ^ 



f Examples 

Teacher moves across the 1 room while 
lecturing! (T E 4 fc/K X)/ 

,Student walks' to the teacher *s desk in 
response to the teacher's command. 
(M T 3 0 NV X) " 
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Appendix c 



QUESTIONNAIRES 
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4? 



STUDENT QUESTIONNAIRE 



j. 



STUDpNT IDENTIFICATION NUMBER 
SCHOOL 



9 
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SHE LOOKS AT MARK'S WORK. ^ C - 5 ^ICH 0NE IS THE . TEACHER ' S FACE? 

« ; 155 



ERIC 




15 o 

ERIC 




JULIE IS IN 
CLASSROOM, 




EACH' CHILD IS TELLING ABOUT 
SOMETHING HE DID. 



\ 





\ 



THEXTEACHER CALLS ON JULIE. 




□ □ □ 



C-7 



WHICH ONE IS JULIE'S FACE? 



157 



ERIC 




SAYS, CLASS, LET S 




KATHY RAISES HER HAND. 



PUT OUR CHAIRS TOGETHER IN A CIRCLE. 4 




•KATHY ASKS TO SIT NEXT TO 



□ □□ □ □ 



WHICH ONE IS THE TEACHER 's FACE? 



1 
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BOBBY- IS ON HIS WAY TO SCHOOL. 



: HE GETS JO SCHOOL. 





HE OPENS THE DOOR TO 



CLASSROOM AND GOES INSIDE. 



WHICH ONE IS BOBBY'S FACE? 



C-10 
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RAY IS DRAWING IN 
CLASSROOM. 



HE SPILLS. HIS CRAYONS ON THE FLOOR. 




HE 'SEES THE TEACHER COMING OVER. 



c-ii 
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WHICH ONE IS THE TEACHER'S FACE? 

i 

161 




JEFF IS, WORKING IN^. 
CLASSROOM. ' * . 

■ * 

1 . . ir 




r 














4 


• •• 












. r 










4 


V 










THE TEACHER IS WALKING AROUND 
THE ROOM. v.; 



■ V 



Sep 




' SHE STOPS AT JEFF's DESK. 
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WHICH ONE IS THE TEACHER 's FACE? 
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ll£2_ 






?3 






















\ 















































JANET IS COMING UP THE WALK TOWARD 
SCHOOL • * 




SHE SEES SOME CHILDREN IN 
HER CLASS. 




JANET SEETS THEM' LOOKING AT HER. 



WHICH ONE IS JANET'S FACE?" 



C-13 
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ALICE HAS MADE A PICTURE AT * THE TEACHER TELLS ALICE IT IS A 

SCHOOL. • l - . GOOD PICTURE. 

r'. , 




ALICE SHOWS IT TO THE OTHER * ' HOW DO THEIR FACES LOOK?,, 

CHILDREN AFTER SCHOOL. c-14 




SOME BOYS BEGIN TO PU\Y 
A GAME, 



0 Q g 




THEY ARE CHOOSING SIDES, 



4 





TIM HAS NOT BEEN CHOSEN YET. 



C-1.6 



WHICH ONE IS TIM>S FACE? f~ 
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/ Student Name 



; , ^INTERVIEW QUESTIONS . V '< ■ "* . '. . 



What do you do at recess ? v (Probe for w^ich^etudents this ^stuiieht spends' 
his' or her " time*) j _ . , • ■ : v 



9 

> Who do you eat lunch with ? 



What: do you do at lunch time? (Again, probe for which students this 
student spends his or her time? ) ■ \ 



When you are at school, what is youi^favorite time of day ? 



(Probe foF classroom activities \ interviewer "-will need to know the 
subject tha is being taught when the handicapped child' is in the 
regular .classroom.) . . ' ' j 



What time do you like leas!: ? 



C-17 
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^ 'TEACHER QUESTIONNAIRE 



This questionnaire is part of SRI's study of the mains treaming 
process for. students who are enrolled in special day classes'. To 
gather information, we have been observing in your classroom and., 
also ask that you complete this questionnaire. All responses will 
be held in strict confidence. No names of school districts, schools, 

teachers or students wil^. be reported, , , C ' * 

v ' . t • . -. , ■ ' ■ v 

Upon receipt , of your completed questionnaire, we will be please 
to provide you with a $1J5 honorarium. Please provide the information 
for the honorarium payment and return your completed questionnaire in 
the enclosed enyelope^ r .1 ' - . 

If you have any questions, call Margaret' Needels at SRJ (859-3603) 




For Honorarium Payment : " x - 



\ 



Name 



First Last. 



rv 



Home Address 



Social Security No. 



I BACKGROUND ANP EXPERIENCE 



Please answer the following questions regarding your educational 
background and professional experience. ''-'.». 

1.1 What is the highest degree you- hold?" (check one) 



Bachelor f s degree 
Master's degree 
Doctoral degree 
Other 



(please specify) 



<3> 



1.2 Which crederitial(s) do you hold? (check all that' apply) 

Elemen£afy . 1 

Secondary . . *. . B< * . . . . . ... 

Counselling- .... . . . . . . . 

^earning handicapped^ . . . v .. . 



Severely handicapped 
Administrative . . . 



Other 



(please ^specify) 



1.3 How many years have. you been teaching full-time? . 

1.4 How many years have you been teaching in this \. 
dis/rict full-time? « 



1 . 5 How many years, have you been teaching at this 
school full-time? 



-1.6 How many years hMyou been teaching the grade level(a) 
that you are teaching this year? ... ^. ........ , 

1.7 Whales your class size this year? 



(number of . regular 
students ) 

. -V. ' 



Number of Years 
( i ncluding chisVear ) 
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II. SPECIAL 



2.1- 



2.2 




AT I ON STUDENTS 



2.3 



2.4 



Including this year, how many years havfe^you mains tijeamed students 

into your class from a special day class? \ : 

(humber of years) 

* \. 

During this school year, how many students are enrolled in your class 

and pulled out on d regular basis t& receive, special education 

instruction? ' ' . * ^ 

(number of students) • 

During this school year, hott many students who v are enrolled in a 

special day class are mainstreamed into your class'for a few hours 

a week?' 

(number of students 

Please indicate the extent to which you have needed to modify your 
regular classroom procedures to accommodate the special day class 
students in your classroom this school year (circle one answer for 



each item). 

. Modifications 



None A Little Some 



a. Physical ^classroom 
arrangement 

b. Instructional / 
- grouping 

c. *Use of aides or x 

student tutors 

d. Use of different 
materials 



e'. ' Modifying the 

regular curriculum • 

x f. Scheduling activi- 
. - ties and/or lessons 

g. Behavior management 
strategies 

h. Other: ' 



i 



2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 



3 
3 
3 
3 
3 



Quite 
a Bit 



4 

h 



•A 



4- 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 



Completely 
Modified 

' 5 
5 
5 
5 
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When special day class- students aire placed in regular classrooms for 
at least part of the day ? what effects do you think this placement 
has on most of the regular ec^ucation students in the classroom in 
terms of the following :' .„ (circle* one answer for each itenr) 



Very Somewhat 
Negative Negative No 
Effect Effect Effect 



What effect does' placement 
in a regular classroom have 
on thQ; \regular education 
students in t.erms of their 
educational experiences? 

-r- 

What effect does it have on 
the regular education students 
in terms of their social 
experiences? 

■ / - _ 

Wl/at effeot does it have on 
the regular education students 
in terms of their attitudes 
toward special education 
students? " 



Somewhat 
Positive 
Effect 



h Very , 
itive 
Effect 






PLEASE ANSWER QUESTIONS .2.6 and 2.7 SEPARATELY FOR EACH SPECIAL DAY CLASS 
STUDENT IN YOUR CIi£sS WHOM WE HAVE BEEN OBSERVING. WE HAVE PROVIDED THREE 
SETS OF THESE QUESTIONS: USE ONE SET FOR EACH SPECIAL DAY CLASS STUDENT. 



2.6 



. STUDENT 1 : 

What effect does placement 
special education student? 



in/the regular classroom have on the 
^Circle one answer for each item.)* 



Very 
Negative 
Effect 



Somewhat 
Negatives 
Effect 



No 
Effect 



Somewhat 
Positive 
Effect 



/ 

Very 
Positive 
Effect 



What effect does place- 
ment in the regular 
classroom have on the 
special education student 
in terms of his or her 
educational experiences? 



b. What effect does place-/ 
j^t , ment in the regular 

classroom have on the x 
• special education student 

in terms of his or her 
, social experiences? 



2.7 What changes in the student 1 s attitude have you observed during this^ 
school year? (Circle one answer for each item.) 



Became Became Some- 
Much More what More No 
Negative Negative « Change 



Became Some- Became 
what More Much More 
Positive Positive 



Attitude toward^ 
school ' 

Attitude toward 
special educatio 
program and 
.services 




Attitude toward, 
the regular edu- 
cation students 



Attitude toward 
his or her self 



e.* Attitu 



iW^tSw 



ard 



yQU as fe^acher 



2 

**2 



PLEASE ANSWER, QUESTIONS 2.6 and 2.7 SEPARATELY FOR EACH SPECIAL DAY CLASS 
STUDENT IN .YOUR'. CLASS WHOM WE HAVE BEEN OBSERVING. WE HAVE PROVIDED THREE 
SETS OF THESE QUESTIONS:' USE ONE SET FOR EACH SPECIAL DAY CLASS STUDENT.- 

- STUDENT 2 : ,■ • 



ft 



2.6 What effect does placement in the regular /classtotyl have on the ■ 
r special education student? (Circle one ^answer for each item.). ' 

s - Very Somewhat Somewhat Very 

Negative Negative No Positive Positive 
. . ■ Effect Effect Effect Effect Effect 



a. -What effect does place- 
. ment? in the regular 

classroom have on the 
special education student 
in terms of his or her 1 
educational Experiences? 



• b. What effect does place- 
ment in the regular 

classroom have on the ' ' 1 . 

special education student 
in' terms of his or her 

social . experiences? 1 2.3 4 

2.7 'What changes in the* student ' s attitude have you observed (luring this » 
school year? (Circle one answer for each item.) 



a.' Attitude toward 
-school 



Becsflne Became Some- Became Some-^ Became 

Much More what More „ No what More Much More 
Negative Negative * . Change Positive Positive 



. 3- 



b. Attitude toward 
* special education 
program and 
.* services 



c. -x Attitude toward 
the regular edu* 
pation students^ 



d. Attitude toward 
his or her* self 

e. Attitude toward 
. you as teacher 



At 



k 3 



- 3 



4 . 



5 
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PLEASE ANSWER QUESTIONS 2.6 and 2.7 SEPARATELY -FOR -EACH SPECIAL DAY CLASS 
STUDENT IN YOUR CLASS WHOM ^WE HAVE BEEN OBSERVING. WE -HAVE PROVIDE© THREE 
SETS' OF THESE QUESTIONS: USE ONE SET FOR EACH SPECIAL DAY CLASS STUDENT. 



STUDENT 3: 



2'.§ What effect does placement iti *the regular classroom have* on the 
special education student? (Circle one 4jiswer for each item.) 



Very 
Negative* 
. Effect • 



Somewhat 
Negative 
Effect 



•No- 
Effect 



Somewhat 
Positive 
Effect 



Very 
Positive 
Effect 



a. What effect does placer- 
ment in the Regular 
*. classroom have on the 
special education studeht 
in terms of his or her 
educational experiences? 



5 - 



b. What effect does pla^e- « 
ment in the regular ~' 
classroom have on the 
special' education student 
, ' in terms of his or her ^ , . 

social experience^? 1 "2 3 4 5 

2.7 What changes in the student's attitude have you observed during : this 

school year? (Circle^one answer for each i£em.) „ ^ 

V . * Became Became Some- u Became Some- Became . 

/ Much'More what More No what More Much More, 

A * ' Negative Negative Change Positive Positive 

N ^ 4 i 

a. .. Attitude toward . ^ * - * 

school 1 : 2 3 4 5 



b. Attitude toward ' 
special, education 
program and 
services ♦ * 



2 



Attitude toward 
the regular -edu- 
cation students 



d. • Attitude toward 
his r or her self 

*e. . Attdltude towatd 
you as teacher 



2. 



3 * 



In your opinion, was one or more of the special day class students 
in your 1 classroom this year inappropriately placed? (check one) ' v 

' Yes , 1 (If "yes", plea.se answer Qusstioi* 2.9'/ 
No 2 (If "no", skip to Question 3.1) ; 



a. Of thfe 



• (total number) 



special day class students ±n my-: classroom, 



(number) 



were inappropriately placed, 



Why do you feel each of the students were* inappropriately placed? 

(Check all that apply for eaich student, whom 'you feel was 
inappropriately placed.) - ■ '/ 



The student (s) needed more 
I^jelp than I could give - 

The student (s)* could have 
benefited more socially " 
from a different place- 
ment 



The student (sj^fould have 
benefited more educationally 

from a : different placement 

• * 

The student (s) could have 
benefited mope bath educa-* 
tionally and socially from 
a different placement . 

OtheV i x ■ 

(please specify) 



Student 1 




Student 2 



Student 3 



2*10* Indicate tjie importance' of the following educational and social skills 

to a day class -student T s mains treaming success. (Circle one answer for 

each it$m.) .' ' . -. , * \ \ 

■ . •/ " <\ ■ * ;'1tpp '< Slightly \ - Very rf Altogether** 

. V \" [ • . ' • • i * ' Important Important Important Important ! fcssential 



0 ^ " . ."a. " Ability to 
* ' v ' * ' * f ocus' on 
. - v . ■ " ■ immediate 
' „^lassroom 

/^j^.^ Ability to 
:y ' , . . follow * 
• directions ■, 

" t c.' Ability Xb V • 
.. . J- organise 
fi * t P - " materials. 

and remaiji ^ 
. ; bn-task during. 
, - ■ seatwork 
. ' 

d: Ability to* 

. 'refrain-. "from y 
negative 

♦ i' . behaviors ' ' 

.■' e. Ability to v *. 

* J 1 operative task 

■ wi£h other 

students' v v D V 



J. 



$ f \ ' Ability, to 

refrain from 
excessive 
socialising . 

.'.^ , J " " during ac^- ■ 
-.'v. demic wdrk v 



\ g. Ability to'-.' 
• / participate^ 
. .'in oral 
\ classroom 9t ' 4 : 
* discussions-' . I- 

.Ability CO - . f$: ; 
1* ^ a$k* a for \ : _ . . ■ 

assis t ah^^ / • «_ 
C appropriately* 1 



2, 



>" 2 ' 
.."C-30 




5 - 



i. Ability to ' J 

read at ' 
.\ " classroom 
-f\ - grade level. 1 



j. Ability to 

perform x 
arithmetic ^ ■ r * , "/ 

, tasks at . . r . 
. >. grade ley^l. . I " 2 3 • 4> 



k. Ability to 
write (print 
. or cursive) 
with minimal 

; * assistance 

1. Ability to ' 
work without • 
major teacher 



/ 




supervision I 2 3 4 5 



m. Acceptance 

from regular '* ^ * ' . ' 

• education - * - ? 
. students- 1 - 2 s 




1IK 



4fc 



« 4 ■» 



a. - -f\ 



• . & ■ . .v ■ . 

.•.Cr3l\ ' ..r 'I : vj: 



<ss: 



i7a 
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• " . % IJI^^E SPECIAL EDUCATION PROGRAM 

In this section, we woiilcf like you to indicate your, familiarity with, 
the various^ aspects of the special education program in your district. - 

(Circle one answer for each item,) iT < 

.■■■..»"'.•'. 

*3.1 How familiar are you with the following laws arid criteria? m - 

Not at All Vaguely Somewhat Very 
. Familiar Familiar Familiar Familiar Familiar 

a. Public. Law 94-142 .1 2 \ 3 4 5 



b. The California State * \ 
Master Plan' for 

Special Education 1 

c. Your District's 
criteria for identic 
fication and placement 1 



1 



3.2 How fara&iar are you with the following procedures for identifying,/ 

assessing, and placing students in. special education in your district? 

" Not at All . Vaguely Somewhat " Very 
■ ' * N Familiar Familiar Familiar Familiar Familiar 

■ t . . \ ' - " c — t • f 

, \ a, Individual Educa- * ^ . 
« ^ tional Program (IEP) 1 

. b. Due PMpP ptoce- 
'dutes^irents V 
t rights)* 1 < 

... c-. . Referral procedu^^. '-.1 

v ' d. Assessment proced^fes 1 

'e. Screening procedures 1 

' f . Placement procedures 1 



2 


3 - 


"A 


5 










2 


■ -1 3 • ' 




5 


2 


3 




'•' 5 


2 • 


s 


.- ^ - : - 


-5 


2 


3 


4 


'5- 


2 




./>' .. ' ' 


5 



. * Wk IV IN-SERVICE TRAINING . " " 

, - , '-• " ■ *. - 

.1 Within the last four years, have you had the opportunity tp.be involved 
in -any formal in-service training tha^faddressM 6 special education 
issue?? ' S' ; |fck; ■ ° «. 



/ 



Yes (If "yes", answer Questions' 4.2 through 4.6) 

• * * * . ■■ ,* * 

No (If "no", skip to Question*^.!) . 



* « 



W ' ■ : ' • "V." ' v * ' • '* ' ' 

2 Approximately how many hours of workshops 1 (or mini-courses , etc.) ftave - 

you attended.? , •, (total number of hours ) ' x "' v 

3 Approximately how many formal college courses (extending over a semester 
or quarter) have Jrou .completed in special education trailing? 

^ (number of courses) 

" ..... ■ - •.«•-.„■ : 9- ■ 

4 Indicate the approximate percentage of your in-service training that was 
provided, by each. of the following; (Please make the total equal 1Q0%.) 

# k. School. * ; : '5 . . ■ /. y > 

tx. District. . . .. .V. . . ... ; . . . • %, - 

c. - County. ...... - . . ...... ^ , . ... % 

d. College (regular curriculum), ......... %'•*-' 

e: College extension- courses . . - . . . , ■'. %. f -jJ \ 

■ * ■ av' ' > T . . — : — — ' - \ 

f . Other . . - . 1 a* v ' 

(please specify) * 
' . .y • ^ Tota l % ^ 



.1 



j ■ 



V SPECIAL EDUCATION -' TEACHING SKILLS 



5. > • 



5.1" How skill^vW^^cf are iii the following areas r (Circle onie 

: ' ahswex foi?»each 'item.) - - . ' ■ *" / '■ • * 



" ■/ -Minimally . Somewhat ;Above i Very 
Skilled " Skilled, Skilled ^ Average Skilled 



a. Screening students for . 
* " 9 special edtjdStion -;T; 2«^-\ ^; '3 , 



4 V 5 



b'. " Referring /students for 



(/ *■ assessment for special ^ . .*v 



. - £ducaft?ion~ ■■ 1 j '2 . 3 \ ' j 4 . 5" 

c. procedures for assess-- * . > ^ . . 

: ^ ing'the educational.'^ ■ - - _ 

nee'ds of- spec;La£ edfuCa^ ' " " , * * 

ti-on students . -'. v 1 l « 2 3 4 <5" 

dl .^Procedures for assess- • - * 

ing the social needs of - ' 

^special education r r 

• 'students 1 \ - , 2 3 • ' "* 4.- '.5 

e-. Using observations for * * , 15 

assessing the needs, of . , 

special education " % ■ ■ % 

students , ' . - 1, 4 ^ 2 3 ■ ^ 4 / ; '5 

f. Developing Individual. 4 \ • . * f 
Education Programs 
for special education 
students ifc-:. ■ a 1 \2 ■■> 3 4 - 5 

g, Us4.ng IE?s for instruc- / ? .J>. . * ■: 
. tibnal purpo.se.s L' " "\ 5*-" ' T;^3 ' ' ■ ' 4 *'"•'''. 5 



4 



9 

Instructing special i 
education students j^n V . # " . " A 

academic areas •■** 1 2 v ; -Z:'^ ' 4 " ^ 5 

Socially integrating. . ^ ' ^ V " - V TW' 



special education students' .*■ v ■ j * . ^ ♦ 

into the regular class- 



room. 4 " . i-frVt '■: 2 ^3 r 4 ^ • 5 

Coordinating resQurces ' - . . ' v; 

and ser^lces^ for; special, 

education students ^ 1 . A 2 7 3 * " 5 



k. "Working with other 

educational petsonijel - t ; H * % \"' . # 

-. -in -providing services t*q r s ' : ■ - t - j*V* 

i . - ; : ^special education*- ■ - ' . * : = V 



students -<< : * V y V.V 1- ^. - > 2 v ; - '•'■f % 2[ V » ^ .'; :4 f 



VI COMMUNICATION 



• l 



> °6yl Do you attend formal, regularly scheduled meetings with the special ^ % 

education staff? > ' " 

, \ * \ ' . , . ■ ' *' 

;. rf Yes ; (If "yes", answer Question 6.2 and 6.3) ' V 

" No , (If "no"; skip to Question 6,4) .\ 

6.2. How often a«je these .meetings- Scheduled? * 

. ^ •■■ Less thai> • - r * ... , v ■'" ; 2-l:*times I ' ' " . . More than 

* once a Month ^ jOftce a Month - per 'Month Once g-Week once a Week 



6.3 Who attends these meetings? (fil^fc^all ' thjtfie^ipply.) 



Parents • • .. o .y • • ■ • j T • * • «■ .« • "^Sfe^ • • * ^ * 

Regular Education -Teachers . . . . . . 2 

Special EducationVTeaqherS * ~.. . 3 



Principal, . • 



.•_* •*•. » -4. 4c* • • • • • • • # 



District Special^ducation Staff Member.. . . . " ; V s » 

othe r . " , S J. T ■ ': ' J -.' ' 

\ ;, . / (please specif) , ' «_.-'' " \;*t 4 1 



4. Do. you* have access to- 1 fie special day student's IEP/j^ 

Yes __; r (Bl ^yes 11 , Answer Question 6,5) 

No - ':>A:» A. -y TTf, "ao", skip to Question ? 6.7) 



>.5 - Do»yW 'tei&c.i^ v 



, ^ ^^^^. V^'^lf^ (If ^ye^T^nswer Question 6) 
/ :Nb'; 'CW > n y ^ to Question "6.7) 



^ 6. .6 Whei^ you* refer 'to the IEP, how helpful is it in aseiatdne you in main-* 
* , sG-reamingPactiv^txes? ^(Circle 'brie. \ a. r - t 

• .Not ^ -. SMghtly Soihewhat V: ■ Jgjd^e . ^ E^tr^mely " ^ V" 

• " V , Helpf^T ..•'* dEffifoul - t ': ' Hel^ f ul^ ^;- ^ J^^f ul . ' , Help^l" • /. ' 



0' . 
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6.7 How often do* you and the^speqial education stiiff talk informally (e. 
other than regular, forri^l mefefcings) about the mains t reaming proc« 

T ■ • • v 

(Circle one,).. ' , : : ' 

About Once 2-3 Times About Otfce - . 2-3*,Times . Every 
a mon,th a month * a week \% ve4l6 day 

. ■; ' 4. . : 5 




6.8 On the average, hov of ten * do you taak with ^^^^^^^1 7educat±t>n staff 
- about mains t reamed st uflents 1 - ins txjictiofial needs? , (Circle ."or^e 0 

j:-::-r-\ . .About Once- 2-3. Times; About Once 2-5 J&nfes 1 - /Every 
v. a mon£k * * a 'month ' • a week a weSc , day 

> : — — — : — : — , 

. ' 1, 2 " . 3 / . /4 r 5 ' 



6.9 On the average , how of ten do you \talk with the .special education staff 
about mains t reamed students' social needs?* (Circle one. ) ^ 

About Once 2-3. Times About Once A2-5 Times *■ Every 
. a month '.a^monteju • * * a week s . w 3 week day 

.v, \ 'V .1. * \ • f 2 3 4 , ^ '4 ' 5v . 

Vf • - % '■ : " "• ' ' v " : ' ^ ' V v ■ 

, 6 . l5 How' available i(wWM^ieeded) is the special education stdff to* assist the 

. % » * regular teaching staff/ in mains trearaiqg activities? ' (Circle one.) 
A> ' • Almost N^yey 

* * x AvailabjH ^■ji<>tf B a:L ^P ble ^ " Often Available - Available 



Almost Ni»yey . Seltom . 4 Usually '. Always 

AvailabJjp Aft 




6.11^^hen you, trflk with, the Special e^uca^tion staff, how helpful are they, in 
assisting y,ou in ^ihstre^raing^ activities^ ^(Circle one.) X v 

^ ,.-Npt" ^ Sligil?iy ^ ^Siifcfehdt; ^^uite . ^xtXetnely". ^ - 
Helpful ! ^ Helpfiil: /HaRful^ ' HelpjEul' / Helpf ij^ r - ■ \ • J, 



6.1-2 In general, ^ what do you -think is the quality of the communication (i.e., 
do they talk together/exchange infqrmat ion) between the following pairs, 
of role groups? -^Circle One* answer for each itein.) 



Poor 



Fair 



Good " Excellent Have No Idea 



a. Conununication between 
... district Special educa- 
; tion '•sjtaf f and the 

, # /Special education 
■ " r ! ■ teachers in your ' % , / 
* iV schqol ... • .1 ^ 1 

b . Communication' b2h* k een 
district spec^L^i educa- 
tion office aiid your ' 
school principal ' 1 

'^^jFCommunic&tion between 

"district special «dnca- 
• "tipn «&taff and ,the 
. . rfegjilar teafehers in 

' yfur school 1 

"J" ;t> *■ ,'. \ . V 

d. Communication between 
i your school principal 
. h and the special educa-' 
• t -tidn teacher in your 
. schooJL > • 1 

^. 4 B • Communi cat ioit between * 
^hool principal anHv 
regular Heachers^ 1 

. •I. Communication between ,# tfe " * 
*' - " . the* speciajfediicationl 

teacher and phe regu- 
^ a ^ lar teachers: in 4 you* ^ 
i * school * ' ; . . l* r 



5 




■jr. 



3 ; 




6,13 In general, what do you think, is the quality .of the. collaboration (defined 
as wording together) between the follpwing pairs of role groups? 
(Circle* one answer for each item.) . 



' Have 
• ' • No 
Poor Fair - good Excellent Idea 



a. Collaboration between 
"* .district special edu- 
cation office and the 

* t» 
special education 

teacher in your 
School 

/efen 



b jCbllaboratioji betw 
special education _ 
v t *hf flee and your^school 



■ principal ■ 1 7 .2 -3 , A 



V 



the special education 
teacher and** the regtt- 



c. Collaboration between 
/' distinct special edu* 
* oatidn of|^Lce>and the 

regular teachers in 
, your school \ 1 2 * 3 • ' N -4 

.-j-d. Collaboration between > ' 
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INTERRELATIONS OF STUDENT BEHAVIOR BRIABLES 
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